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Porsche 917 Turbo 


Porsche 


Porsche 356 


Dr. Ferry Porsche 


work and hobby are the same: building cars that displacement has been increased from the original 
are fun drive. Building cars that have the best possible liters to3 liters. And its output has been raised from 130 
engineering. Building Porsches. to172 hp. Today, the track, the accelerates from 

The very first Porsche was the 356. mph 5.8 seconds. Its maximum speed: 139 mph. 

had marketing research guide us. was The and its derivatives have won countless major 
designed personal specifications: small, light- victories motor sport, including rallies, hill climbs, 
weight, with good handling, and the power large car. and races. The 935 Turbo, for example, won the World 

The idea was build racing car for the normal roads. Championship Makes and 

And, fact, 1951, when the 356 was first entered Porsche, view the race track proving ground. 
Mans, won its class. For the track, under the stresses, surprises, and realities 
The second Porsche was, and still is, the 911. competition, the best engineering wins. And what 


First produced 1964, forever young. Its engine learn from our race cars, put into our production cars. 
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Porsche 928 


Porsche 935 Turbo 


Porsche 944. 


The 917 Turbo Can-Am champion (1973) made turbo- The newest Porsche the 944. 
charging practical for production cars. has new 2.5-liter, 143-hp, aluminum Porsche engine, 
The 936 Turbo Mans champion further built Zuffenhausen. the track, accelerates from 
advanced engine design and aerodynamic efficiency. mph 5.9 seconds. And has maximum speed 130 mph. 
The 908 Targa Florio champion (1970) set the handling The 944 also has the Porsche transaxle design, Porsche 
standards for all Porsches, including our new-generation 928. handling, and Porsche aevodynamics. 
The 928 has 220-hp, aluminum Porsche V-8 me, the 944 more 
seconds. And has maximum speed 143 mph. and true Porsche. 
The 928 also has the Porsche transaxle design which excellence 
produces balanced braking and improved cornering. And expected. Dr. Porsche 


the 928 offers unprecedented comfort and luxury Porsche. PORSCHE AUDI Stuttgart 


Whenever possible, perfect, Qantas. 
drink the Captain’s You made 
Club before boarding. the bootees 

your Qantas 747. Wide chairs 
pairs never more than one 

Free bar service and in-flight 
entertainment. 

special menu with choice 
entrées and fine wines, followed 


Enjoy these and other 
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flights week 

Australia. Three flights 
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Class. Only $100 
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oOo assess the perrormance 
journalism all its The once and future Newspaper Guild 


veteran labor reporter takes hard look 


forms, call attention its 
call attention the Guild’s midlife crisis 


shortcomings and strengths, 
Cable news hits the small time Laurence Zuckerman 
redefine standards Local cable reporters are scrambling fill the vacuum 
honest, responsible left on-the-air broadcasters 
service ... help stimulate 
ontinuing improvement The black press: down but not out Phyl 
The old champions are bad shape. 
tO ) k out for what is 
right, fair, and decent The Falklands: 
—Excerpt from the Revews Britannia ruled the news Phillip Knightley 


founding Autumn 1961 
The anatomy classic case news management 


Can UPI turned around? Mitchell Stephens 
Talking 1,400 papers into buying “dishes” would certainly help 
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We're doing what has done. 


Fraud. 


costs you money. costs money. 
why Property-Casualty insurance 
companies are trying stamp out. 


What going read story 
corruption—and how was ended. 
The place: Baltimore. The specific act: 
auto insurance fraud. whom: few 
unscrupulous doctors and lawyers who 
created fraud ring, and who encour- 
aged otherwise honest consumers 
take part. 

January, 1973, number sus- 
pected fraudulent claims from the Balti- 
more area were submitted the 
Insurance Crime Prevention Institute 
for review. agent Baltimore was 
assigned determine there was any 
substance the allegation fraud. 

soon noticed that the names 
certain doctors appeared remark- 


ably large number insurance claims 
for bodily injuries sustained automo- 
bile accidents. continued his in- 

stigation, the names certain 
attorneys representing acci- 
dents began appearing with the same 
remarkable frequency. 

Was coincidence —or was 
fraud? Only legwork could determine 
the truth. the agent began the labo- 
process documenting the 
pertinent information from hundreds 
files involving these doctors and law- 
yers and, finally, interviewing claim- 
ant-witnesses. Until, last, seemed 
clear that there was enough iron-clad 
information warrant prosecution. 


the summer 1974, arrests 
were being made. number Bal- 
timore doctors and lawyers were in- 
dicted and tried. Results: five convicted 
doctors served time prison; six were 
fined total $67,000. Five lawyers 
were convicted insurance fraud; two 
resigned their practices; two had their 
licenses suspended; six were disbarred. 

What the point? The policy- 
holder benefited. According the In- 
surance Crime Prevention Institute, the 
average Baltimore resident today pays 
estimated 10% less for auto- 
mobile insurance than would have, 
had not ICPI cracked the fraud ring. 

Property-Casualty insurance com- 
panies created the Insurance Crime 
Prevention Institute fill the 
need for independent investigative 
agency that could collect evidence 
insurance fraud for prosecution 
criminal court. 

agents are all former 
police officers, FBI agents, 
postal inspectors, who have 
been trained specialists 
insurance fraud. They know 
what evidence look for, 
where find it, and how 
put case together for 
successful prosecution. 

its first seven 
years operation, 
investigations resulted 


conviction rate over 9O%. 


~ 


would naive believe that 
insurance fraud can eliminated. But 
know can reduced. know, 
too, that some people feel that exag- 
gerated claim “justifiable revenge” 
against insurance company. real- 
ity, it’s crime against all the people 
who share the insurance pool, 
because drives the costs which 
ultimately must reflected the pre- 
miums policyholders pay. 

That’s why Property-Casualty in- 
surance companies are supporting 
and are stepping their own fraud- 
fighting activities. think these 
efforts are the best interests our 
policyholders, our business, and 
our troubled 


We're working keep insurance affordable. 


This message presented the American Insurance Association, John Street, NY, 10038 
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little help for his friends 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
quently been criticized for the zeal with 
which promotes the paper’s publisher, 
Duncan Bauman, and the causes favors. 
For instance, his picture appears frequently 
the Globe seven times between De- 
cember 16, 1981, and January 28, 1982, 
alone. 

Few Globe crusades have caused such 
ruckus, however, its coverage the re- 
cent selection new St. Louis police 
chief. the time the dust had settled, 
Mayor Vincent Schoemehl, one Bau- 
man’s targets, had called the Globe’s report- 
ing the selection process far from the 
truth anything I’ve ever seen print 
American 

Promotions the St. Louis police de- 
partment are made police board 
commissioners that includes the mayor and 
four citizens appointed the governor. 
Traditionally, the process has been wide 
open pressure exerted group local 
power-brokers known Bauman 
himself widely considered prominent ace, 
prominent, fact, that Roy Perkins, pres- 
ident the St. Louis Police Officers As- 
sociation, says, have laughingly re- 
garded ourselves Duncan Bauman’s 
private police 

With the incumbent police chief rapidly 
approaching mandatory retirement age, 
Bauman’s close friend and favorite candidate 
for the job, Lieutenant Colonel William 
Brown, appeared shoo-in. But this time the 
police board attempted wring some the 
politicking out the selection process 
hiring independent assessment team from 
the International Association Police 
Chiefs evaluate the twelve candidates for 
the top spot. 

Only five candidates, major and four 
captains, were judged qualified for the job. 
Bauman’s man finished tenth and was 
deemed unqualified, were the four other 
highest-ranking officers the department. 

The Globe soon went work. For more 
than two weeks beginning May 20, the paper 
ran one front-page story after another lashing 
out the assessment process and the deci- 
sion name John Berner, the top-scoring 
candidate, the next police chief. One 
story, for instance, reported that the incum- 


bent chief was angry that none his top as- 
sistants seemed likely succeed him; 
fewer than three others repeated charges 
that there had been leaks the press about 
the test results. 

The Globe campaign reached climax 
June 10, when the paper ran front-page 
copyrighted story bannered POLICE 
ING’ SUSPECTED. The story, 
editor Jack Flach, stated that police board 
president Homer Sayad had heard 
that some the candidates for 
chief might have seen copies the as- 
sessors’ questions advance. 

many, that seemed vague and specula- 
tive for copyrighted story. And that same 
afternoon, fact, the St. Louis 
Dispatch told different story, quoting 
Sayad and Mayor Schoemehl saying that 
reports leaked test questions were 
lutely and that they believed that 
one had seen the test advance. (Flach now 
says his story resulted from misunderstand- 
ing between him and Sayad.) 

The Post-Dispatch had been covering the 
story quite differently from the start. While 
the Globe reported merely that the appoint- 
ment Berner had bruised feelings 
among civic leaders who backed other 
better-known 
the Post-Dispatch named the aces 
and explicitiy described their role the 
selection process. And, departure from 
the Post-Dispatch’s usual reticence toward 
its partner the two papers merged business 
operations 1978 the paper quoted one 
unnamed board member saying that 
unquestionably put the most pres- 
sure 

him prominent ace; does say that 
supported Brown’s candidacy, but only 
not used any shape form support 
Brown’s says. Though not- 
Bauman adds that had input into news 
the selection process. And, 
while was kept informed daily 
says placed pressure his news 
staff. 


Nonetheless, police board president Sayad 
to, effect, discredit the process 
that was pursued selecting the 

The campaign did not stop with the police 
chief affair. When, June, Mayor 
Schoemehl disappointed many local 
power-brokers devising compromise 
downtown redevelopment the Globe 
countered with blistering editorial, head- 
FLIP-FLOP SCHOEMEHL, 
that attacked him for backing the wrong de- 
veloper. anything has been compromised 
this shoddy the editorial intoned, 
Schoemehl’s The mayor was 
irate. Bauman destroy reputa- 
tion Schoemehl told the Post-Dis- 
patch. give him his second disappoint- 
ment month, and get editorial call- 
ing everything but 

Bauman’s loyalty his friends violates 
rule well known every St. Louis jour- 
nalist. was Joseph Pulitzer, founder the 
Post-Dispatch, who said that editor 
have friends. Lou Schuler 


Lou Schuler contributing editor The 
Riverfront Times St. Louis. 


Publisher Duncan Bauman, shown 
familiar pose the January 1982, 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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Announcing 
the 
magazine. 


From 1914 1936, most 
memorable magazine called Vanity 
Fair epitomized the elegance and 
style, artistry and wit now- 
vanished age. 

March 1983, Condé Nast 
Publications will present the pre- 
miere issue the Vanity 
Fair. magazine that captures the 
sparkle and excitement the ’80s 
other magazine today. 

Literary and liberated. Adven- 


turous, skeptical, irreverent. 
complex and contradictory the 
time which live. maga- 
zine literature and the arts. Pol- 
itics and popular culture. Private 
lives and public events. Films and 
theater. Music and dance. Art and 
photography. and travel. 
Books and economics. Poetry. 
Food. Sports. Just about every- 
thing worth doing, seeing, talking 
about, knowing about. 


Please accept the 
premiere issue with 
our compliments 


Our contributors will include 
some today’s most original nov- 
elists, journalists, poets, artists, 
photographers, critics. will 
offer them unique freedom and 
breadth expression. They, 
turn, will offer their wit, new 
perceptions, provocative points 
view. From its essays, reviews 
and profiles its photography, 
paintings and cartoons, the new 
Vanity Fair will magazine 
excellence and innovation. mag- 
azine whose time has come... 
again. 


Now, for limited time, 
you can reserve complimen- 
tary premiere issue. 


© The Condé Nast Publications Inc. 1982 


VANITY 
F 
y 


Columbia Journalism Review 


the Premiere Issue 
VANITY FAIR with our compliments 


accept. Sead complimentary premiere issue Vanity Fair 
when published. the same time, enter Charter Subscription for 
more issues, for total 12. understand that will billed after 

receive first issue the Charter Subscription rate only 

saving $12 off the single-copy cost $36. not completely 
satisfied with complimentary issue, will write “cancel” across 

the bill and return it, and that will the end the matter. The 


complimentary issue is mine to keep in either case. 4162 
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U.S. Embassy, El Salvador 


CHRONICLE 


Friendly fire San Salvador 


U.S. embassies throughout the world, 
July the occasion for party, and 
although Salvador the midst civil 
war, the embassy there exception. The 
site was Ambassador Deane Hinton’s resi- 
dence wealthy neighborhood San Sal- 
vador, and the approximately seventy-five 
guests included embassy staff members, Sal- 
vadoran politicians (President Alvaro 
Magana among them), few military men, 
and about fifteen members the U.S. press 
corps. 

The street front the ambassador’s 
house was lined with cars, including many 
the notorious Cherokee cars with tinted win- 
dows that are favored some wealthy Sal- 
vadorans and their bodyguards. couple 
dozen these young, athletic-looking men 
waited the shade their employers cele- 
brated within. Inside, the embassy was pro- 
viding the best that U.S. hospitality could 
offer far from home. Tables were spread 
with assortment meats, salads, and hors 
d’oeuvres, and well-stocked bar was con- 
stantly busy. Ambassador Hinton greeted 
guests the door, photographer snapping 
shots each handshake. 

But the spirit hospitality had its limits, 
Raymond Bonner The New York Times 
and John Dinges The Washington Post 
quickly learned. Bonner had been publicly 
press briefing few weeks be- 
fore. Dinges, short visit Salvador, 
had written story appearing the Post’s 
front page that day quoting Western 
tary source’’ wanting more U.S. coun- 
terinsurgency trainers exceedingly 
sensitive point with the embassy. 

Any pretense goodwill toward the two 


journalists soon gave way hostility. When 
Dinges was introduced friend the 
head the embassy’s military group, Col- 
onel John Waghelstein, the colonel said, 
Robert Rankin The Miami 
Herald was told 
jokingly, that ‘‘I’d like get Dinges and 
Bonner plane.’’ Bonner found that 
official seemed able talk with him without 
referring, sometimes wryly, his pariah 
status. shouldn’t seen with one 
AID official told him. supposed 
the 

Dinges, veteran several Latin Ameri- 
can crises, was taken aback. Chile after 
the later said, used worry 
about the [Chilean] military’s not liking your 
work. But here the embassy’s leading the 
charge. I’ve never seen hostility the press 

Beyond the personal unpleasantness, the 
officials’ hostility posed more serious prob- 
lems. Access one. solved the ‘Bon- 
ner Waghelstein said the 
party. just don’t talk the addi- 
tion, volatile Salvador, embassy 
animosity carries with the special danger 
ous Salvadoran. one well-dressed guest 
the party cautioned Bonner, should 
more careful. You’ve heard, think, stray 

The embassy staff has more cordial, 
not precisely warm, relationship with the rest 
the U.S. press corps, and, after the recep- 
tion, seems have wondered if, the 
cases Bonner and Dinges, things had got- 
ten out hand. small peace-making meet- 
ing was arranged, and Waghelstein was soon 
talking with Bonner again. 


John Dinges (center) and Ray Bonner celebrate July with Ambassador Hinton. 


é 


Bonner and his reporting will undoubtedly 
putting this new amicability the test. 
the meantime, the July image that lingers 
for the Times correspondent Ambas- 
sador Hinton ushering out group jour- 
nalists the end the party and saying 
him, you got okay, you got out 
Cynthia Brown 


Cynthia Brown, New York writer, at- 


tended the U.S. Embassy reception 
Salvador. 
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But there commission? 


misty, old fashioned train station 
exotic, Balkan-looking land. reporter 
trenchcoat the phone the home 
desk, anticipating assignment Dubrov- 
nik. The voiceover: New York Times 
gives its foreign correspondents Citicorp 
Travelers Checks. Because who knows 
where they might end (By the end 
the thirty-second commercial, the reporter 
learns will end Ohio.) the Times 
endorsing Citicorp Travelers Checks? 
New York Times uses says Leonard 
Harris, the paper’s director corporate 
relations. safer carry than 
cash.’’ Asked elaborate, added, 
not endorsement, it’s fact. also use 
toilet neglected, however, 
mention which brand. 


Play again, Dave 


The following correction appeared the 
July People magazine: June issue 
PEOPLE contained story new diet 
product called starch blockers. recheck- 
ing his tapes, reporter David Sheff has found 
that misquoted Dr. John Marshall. Dr. 
Marshall did not say that writer Cameron 
Stauth was dirty rotten scum who got very 
greedy.’ What said was, un- 
scrupulous little [pause] gentleman.’ 
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The Surface Contingent 


recent finding the General Motors Research 
Laboratories has changed scientific thinking about 
the behavior electrons metal surfaces. This discovery 


provides greater understanding the fundamental 


processes involved such surface events 
adhesion, corrosion and catalysis. 


Surface Atomic Layer 


Cu(100) 


v 
= 
= 

= 


Electron Energy 


Figure Energy distribution electrons 
outermost atomic layer. Shaded area indicates 
electrons in surface states. 


Figure Two electron density contour maps 
the cross-section of a Cu(100) surface. One map 
shows clean copper surface gray); the other 


shows a nitrogen-covered copper surface (dk. gray). 


ONVENTIONAL scientific 
thought treats virtually all 
the valence electrons found 
the surface atomic layer 
metal they are free roam 


throughout the metal’s interior. 


The work three physicists 


the General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories suggests otherwise. 


Through calculations confirmed 
experimental data, the 
theorists have shown that more 


than quarter the valence elec- 


trons the top atomic layer 
some metals are effectively 


trapped the surface. The pres- 
ence many “surface state” 


electrons must considered 
when analyzing physical and 


chemical surface phenomena, in- 
cluding such surface events ox- 


idation leading corrosion. 


Drs. John Smith, Jack Gay 
and Frank Arlinghaus applied 
their theoretical analysis the 
(100) surface five metals: cop- 
per, nickel, silver, rhodium and 
palladium. They made bold predic- 
tions concerning the percentage 
electrons the surface atomic 
layer found surface states: 
Cu(36%), Ni(23%), Ag(23%), 
Rh(23%) and Pd(19%). The ratio 
the shaded area the hatched 
area figure gives the percent- 
age for copper. 

Electrons surface states 
are not only abundant, but also 
highly localized the surface. 
Chemisorption metal also 
confined the surface region. 
Figure shows what happens 
the case nitrogen chemisorbed 
copper. The two contour maps 
coincide except the surface 
layer, where the interaction 
largely exhibited. Localization 
the interaction holds for the chemi- 
sorption other gases, including 
oxygen the initial stage 
metal oxidation. These observa- 
tions led the physicists conclude 
that surface states are important 
chemisorption. 

One way probe electrons 
surfaces chemisorb atoms 
clean metal surface and look 
for changes photoemission 
spectra. Such experiment was 
performed for fractional 
monolayers nitrogen, oxygen 
and sulfur Cu(100). The domi- 
nant change the photoemission 
spectrum was the disappearance 
large peak whose shape and 


energy location was independent 
the chemisorbed atom. was 
special interest that the shape and 
energy location this peak was 
nearly identical the envelope 
around the surface state peaks 
figure This suggests that sur- 
face state electrons play major 
role the chemisorption process. 


THEORETICAL 


vance the heart the dis- 
covery the “Self-Consistent 
Local Orbital Method” for 
solving the equation. 
This new mathematical method 
was devised the theorists 
handle the classic dilemma 
quirement. The characterization 
electron behavior used com- 
plete the equation must consis- 
tent with the behavior predicted 
the equation. other words, 
one almost needs know the an- 
swer order make the calcula- 
tion. 

Self-consistent solution 
the equation for metal surface 
made exceedingly difficult the 
three-dimensional nature the 
electron density distribution. The 
theorists dealt with this challenge 
successfully dividing the elec- 
tron density distribution into two 
parts—the first part due over- 
lapping atomic density distribu- 
tions; the second part equaling the 
difference between this atomic 
contribution and the exact density 
distribution. 


One the more stringent 
tests the accuracy the SCLO 
method was angular photo- 
emission experiment conducted 
Heimann al., the Univer- 
sity Munich subsequent pub- 
lication the research. The 
German research team confirmed 
prominent surface state band 
predicted the three physi- 
cists. This was the first time 
surface state band solid had 
been calculated prior its being 
seen experimentally. The SCLO 
method makes possible something 
that could not done before—ac- 
curate prediction the actual be- 
havior electrons whirling 
around nuclei the surface 
metal. 

“The large body surface 
states found metal sur- 
faces,” says Dr. Smith, “may 
controlling factor many physi- 
cal and chemical surface phenom- 
ena. replacing conjecture with 
calculation, the new surface theo- 
retical methods give the means 
make major steps forward 
the analysis surface and inter 
face properties.” 


THE 


MEN 
BEHIND 
WORK 


Drs. Smith, Gay 
and Arlinghaus 
are theorists 
the Physics De- 
partment the 
General Motors Research Labora- 
tories. 

John Smith (center) and 
Jack Gay (right) received doctor- 
ates physics; Smith from Ohio 
State University and Gay from the 
University Florida. Frank Ar- 
linghaus received his Ph.D. 
physical chemistry from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute Technology. 

John Smith, leader the 
solid state physics group, did 
postdoctoral work the Univer- 
joined General Motors 1972. 
Frank Arlinghaus and Jack Gay 
joined the corporation 1964 and 
1965, respectively. 

Each member the team 
brings the project different 
expertise: Smith surface phys- 
ics, Gay solid state theory, and 
Arlinghaus bulk band structure 
calculations. 


General Motors 


The future transportation here 


CHRONICLE 


Getting out the prison news 


During the final hours the savage 1980 riot 
the New Mexico State penitentiary, inmate 
negotiators cited urgent need for im- 
proved communication all levels the 
sprawling Santa prison. Prison officials 
eventually agreed, and one the few posi- 
tive things emerge from the upheaval, 
which left thirty-three inmates dead and 
least ninety seriously injured, was the Santa 
Prison News. 

The publication has weathered attacks 
inmates and has fought running battle with 
prison administrators. Last fal! that battle led 
lawsuit against prison officials, one 
growing number such suits testing 
whether First Amendment guarantees apply 


Editor Reba Sanchez her 


prisoners. midsummer, three issues 
Prison News had appeared. 

Shortly after the riot, small editorial staff 
was formed. was composed inmates 
who had enrolled journalism classes 
part adult education program. April 
1981, the first issue was being pasted up, 
cell-block gang attacked several staff mem- 
bers. The editor was repeatedly stabbed with 
shiv made sharpened bedframe metal; 
two other staff members were stabbed with 
ice picks. second editor then took over. 
was transferred out the prison, however, 
after claiming that his life was danger 
result probe into corruption 
among guards. 

Then Reba Sanchez volunteered for the 
job. twenty-seven-year-old Native Ameri- 
can, she one the fewer than fifty women 
the prison, which holds more than 700 in- 
mates. When she took the editorship last 
summer, she was fully aware the con- 
straints under which she would working. 
Members her seven-to-eight-person in- 


12 


mate staff would forbidden make re- 
ceive phone calls their own, and she 
would not allowed leave the building 
which her dormitory/office was located. Fur- 
thermore, people the office her publish- 
er, warden Harvey Winans, would have the 
right and approve all copy 


Despite these obstacles, the first issue 


Prison News appeared the summer 
1981. The sixty-page, magazine 
was clumsily laid out and the copy-editing 
was uneven, but spoke with clear edito- 
rial voice, calling for improved living condi- 
tions and more rights for prisoners. 
newspaper for the paper told its 
readers. feedback tells what 
check out and bring light. There’s space 
show your artistic talents, writing skills and 
bitches about whatever’s buggin 

The five-page lead story analyzed the 
ACLU’s efforts gain enforcement the 
post-riot Duran King consent decree, 
which obligated the prison undertake 
sweeping reforms. The article urged inmates 
write the ACLU with information re- 
garding violations the decree. Another 
piece featured interview with warden Wi- 
nans, who was asked comment the 
forms. The magazine also included update 
inmate-related court cases, 
gripe column, prison-concert re- 
view, poems, classified ads, and several 
mordant cartoons. 

Getting out that first issue led numerous 
clashes with the prison authorities. The 
Prison News staff claims that several articles 
were heavily censored and that least one, 
satirical interview with fictional prison 
official, was killed outright. October, 
editor Sanchez filed suit Santa Dis- 
trict Court asking for injunctive relief against 
such practices. Her suit contends that 
officials rifled her mail, tried oust her 
editor, and attempted kill the publication. 

response, warden Winans told reporters 
the time that his policies were necessary 
both for security reasons and make certain 
that editors responsible for what 
printed, the case every newspaper. 
inciting unrest, discrimination any 
kind, and attacks anyone because 
their beliefs. This paper must construc- 
tive, not destructive, for worth- 

The filing the suit itself seems have 
achieved much its intended effect. San- 
chez says that deputy warden John Ault, the 


man responsible for approving copy, 
always tried fair and reasonable with us, 
but since filed the lawsuit, seems 
trying much Some articles are still 
heavily edited, but Sanchez says she has es- 
tablished good working relationship with the 
warden. Indeed, the third and most recent is- 
sue seems more conciliatory tone than the 
previous two, devoting proportionately more 
space poetry, photos, and social events. 
Still, the issue contains articles prisoners’ 
rights, official abuses time’’ awards, 
and the prison’s wretched cuisine 
typical day begins with breakfast 
soggy, indigestable [sic] pancakes smoth- 
Although has been almost year since 
Sanchez filed her suit, trial date has been 
set. Such delays are suits ini- 
tiated prisoners, but Sanchez deter- 
mined press her case. According Steven 
Ney, chief staff counsel for the ACLU Na- 
tional Prison Project, there ample prece- 
dent for ruling Sanchez’s favor. 
censorship the Santa Prison News 
says. are Supreme Court 
decisions that detail censorship procedures 
prisons. The administration must not only 
demonstrate substantial security interests but 
must show that censored passage would 
lead dire consequences, i.e., how build 
The Supreme Court has ruled 
that wardens may not censor material they 
consider inflammatory, derogatory, crit- 
ical, which magnifies 
Charles Raisch 


Charles Raisch San Francisco writer 
whose account the Santa riot, Cruel 
and Unusual, will published this winter 
St. Martin’s Press. 


Sign the times 


These Times, the socialist weekly, has fal- 
len hard times. help make ends meet, 
most its staff have been working half 
their normal salaries since June. The 
Chicago-based paper has 
always lived the edge, but this summer its 
financial problems became acute. The main 
culprit, aside from the sorry state the 
economy, the rise mailing rates for 
nonprofit publications, which has added 
$50,000 costs far this year. the six 
years since was founded, These Times 
has gained reputation refreshingly 
non-polemical left-wing publication. Unless 
the paper raises $160,000 readers’ con- 
tributions December, however, will 
have stop publishing. 


continued 
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Remember few years back when the depth, more exper. 
big news turned out news? tise, more one result 
saw stories about mysterious ships al- public much better informed.on 
leged lurking offshore awaiting energy issues. And lot less upset 
increase oil prices—phantom tankers what read about our business 
that one, not even the Coast Guard. tried keep our own record 
could ever find. being forthright and forthcoming when 
Maybe the media’s enlightenment story involved Mobil—or, for that 
over these specious articles did some energy subject which our 
far fewer energy stories based like Factually. 
tom facts. Energy reporting has been And let the ships fall where they may. 
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... then take CQ. 


you take your 
politics seriously ... 


provide all the facts and figures, the outlooks and 
analyses. keep you informed party rules and plat- 
forms, who’s running, who’s ahead and paying for 
it. give you the prospects well the perspective. 

cover every race for governor, the U.S. Senate and House 


Representatives. 


And next year, when the noise and hoopla memory, 
keep you current the major legislation moving 
through the new Congress, the issues involved, the key 


players and the outlook. 


Political writer Theodore White calls one 
indispensable tool covering American politics.” 


And that says all. 
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CHRONICLE 


Dressing the news 


Christine Craft, anchorwoman 
Kansas City, Missouri, went 
work early August 14, 1981, order 
get head start piece she was doing 
Agent Orange victims living the area. Be- 
fore she got too far, however, news director 
Ridge Shannon asked her stop his 
office. Once she was seated, Craft says, 
Shannon held binder that contained 
viewer survey consulting firm and, 
flipping her face, said, ‘‘Of all the 
people they have done research on, the re- 
search you the most She 
adds: ‘‘He told was too old, too unat- 
tractive, and not deferential men’’; also 
told her that viewers the Kansas City area 
did not like the fact that she came from 
California, and that they resented her knowl- 
edge sports, especially that she knew the 
difference between the American and Na- 
tional leagues. Craft was told she was being 
removed from her anchor slot immediately. 

She responded filing complaint with 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission Kansas City, which expected 
decide soon whether she has the legal right 
sue KMBC; she does, she will file suit 
federal court asking, among other things, 
that she reinstated her job anchor- 
woman. Craft has since returned her pre- 
vious position twice-nightly anchor 
KEYT Santa Barbara, California. 

Craft, now thirty-seven, had worked 
television seven years prior that disheart- 
ening August day, including stints KSBW 
Salinas, California, and KPIX, CBS 
affiliate San Francisco. Her features 
sports the latter caught the eye CBS 
Sports, and 1978, while still KPIX, she 
began commuting New York weekends 
appear reporter CBS Sports Spec- 
tacular. There she gained glimpse into the 
future when, producer’s insistence, 
Craft, dirty blonde, went beauty salon 
and emerged with platinum bleached hair 
and dark, dyed eyebrows. 

Soon after Craft took job anchor/ 
reporter Santa Barbara 1979, consult- 
ing firm named Media Associates made 
tape one her newscasts and, without her 
permission, sent KMBC news director 
Ridge Shannon Kansas City. invited 
her audition. She turned wearing slacks 
and sweater her customary neat, casual 
attire. After getting the anchor position the 
ABC affiliate January 1981, she made 
clear that she did not want her 
radically changed. And, for time, all 
seemed well. March 31, 1981, 
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fact, Shannon sent her memo stating, 
reacted quickly and professionally 
our coverage the local aspects the pres- 
idential shooting attack. You executed your 
responsibilities well under extreme pressure. 
Feel proud your work. do. Thank you. 

June, however, Shannon and general 
manager Kent Replogle suddenly informed 
Craft that research indicated that viewers did 
not like her clothing. Enter Lynn Wilford, 
talent consultant for Media Associates, the 
same firm that had helped Craft land her an- 
chor slot. came the set with bind- 


Kansas City, before learning she was 
not enough men 


ers containing pictures from Vogue, 
Glamour, and Craft recalls. 
fashion calendar was drawn up, telling 
what color blouse had wear with 
which blazer and skirt for each day. was 
good sport. 

But viewers apparently suf- 
ficiently impressed with the overhaul, and 
two months later Craft was removed from 


Barbered news 


September 1979, Duke University profes- 
sor political science James David Barber 
wrote cover story for The Washington 
Monthly titled The New York Times: 
What Network News Should ‘‘The 
trouble with television Barber ar- 
gued, ‘‘is that too good too intellec- 
tual’’ and right over the heads the 
great ‘lower’ half the American electorate 
who need Barber suggested 
number ways make the evening news 
more comprehensible, such 
language, making better use narrative se- 
quence, and stating why story important. 

Now Barber taking his theory step 


job she says, 


her anchor position. She was told she could 
either fill out the remaining sixteen months 
her two-year contract reporter, the 
same salary ($35,000 for the first year, 
$40,000 for the second), accept settle- 
ment $9,500 and her on-air wardrobe. 
She chose instead file her charges with the 
federal government and accept standing 
offer back KEYT Santa Barbara. 

Ridge Shannon refuses comment the 
affair. does Media Associates. However, 
consultant Lynn Wilford told the Los 
Angeles Times last April that anchors need 
know that ‘‘certain fabrics and certain mate- 
rials not work the air. Why put out 
$200 for suit isn’t going work the 
air? The reality that news con- 
tained entertainment medium and the 
criteria used judge news people are the 
same ones used judge people soap 
operas and talk 

Craft observes that man and 
woman start out reporting, and they cover 
the same fires, the same murders, the same 
tough assignments, they develop the same 
lines and the same wrinkles. the man it’s 
called being ‘seasoned,’ but for the woman 
it’s just getting She adds, this 
business, you don’t the mold, you aren’t 
going stay long, matter how good 
you 

her Santa Barbara job, Craft wears what 
she pleases (though half her Kansas City 
salary), and number viewers have told 
her that they like having someone the air 
who’s not too made up. But while she 
happy Santa Barbara, Craft determined 
see her case through. suing get 
it’s only for 
Laurie Nadel 


Laurie Nadel writer for CBS News. 


farther. With funds provided Duke’s Cen- 
ter for the Study Communication, which 
directs, Barber has taken the scripts and 
videotapes from week network news- 
casts and rewriting them into news pro- 
gram that would really 
Among other things, recasting the vo- 
cabulary avoid terms that are foreign 
many viewers (examples: ‘‘allocation 
formula’’ and 
treaty’’). also trying make news 
stories into real stories, telling them 
they were Little Red Riding Barber 
expects finish his scriptwriting De- 
cember, which time try sell the 
idea the networks. 


This photo, taken May Time photo- 
grapher but only recently released, shows 


Los Angeles Times Warsaw bureau chief 


Dan Fisher being attacked Polish police 
heads for cover during demonstration 
Warsaw. was not seriously injured. 
believed Fisher was attacked not because 
was journalist but because was 


Cover story 


The case Clarence Arrington has sent 
shudder through news organizations and 
photo agencies. Arrington the black 
financial analyst whose picture, taken with- 
out his knowledge, adorned the cover The 
New York Times Magazine December 
1978. (See March 
April 1981.) The article accompanied, 
Black Middle Class: Making 
embarrassed Arrington that sued the 
Times, free-lance photographer Gianfranco 
Gorgoni, who took the photo, and Gorgoni’s 
agency. Arrington claimed they had invaded 
his privacy and violated New York City 
Statutes prohibiting unauthorized use 
person’s photograph for 

April, the New York State Court Ap- 
peals dismissed the case against the Times, 
maintaining was protected the First 
Amendment. However, the court refused 
the same for Gorgoni and his agency, 
Contact Press Images, claiming that since 
they had sold the photo the Times for 
commercial purposes, they were not neces- 
sarily protected the First Amendment. 

The decision produced uproar, since 
could expose free-lance photographers (as 
distinct from those the staffs news or- 
ganizations) suits brought their sub- 
jects. Amici curiae briefs asking for rehear- 
ing were filed such organizations the 
Times, Time Inc., Newsweek, NBC, and 
CBS, but the Court Appeals turned the 
request down July. The case now returns 
tried the state Supreme Court. 


continue d 
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Where history can’t repeated 


If, has been said, newspapers are the first 
draft history, Louisiana judge seems in- 
tent obliterating the past. this instance, 
the drafting had been done The 
South, weekly paper near Baton Rouge that 
was founded 117 years ago. 1973, part 
From Our feature that re- 
printed randomly selected front pages from 
years gone by, the weekly ran 1952 page 
whose lead story reported the trial three 
brothers Alfred, Carlysle, and 
Roshto accused cattle theft. Four years 
later, another randomly selected page, also 
from 1952, reported that the brothers’ appeal 
for new trial before the Louisiana Supreme 
Court had been denied. 

That was enough for the Roshtos, 
after serving prison terms for their deeds, 


who, 


had become law-abiding citizens. 1977 
they sued the paper’s owners, Gary and 


Joyce Hebert, for defamation and invasion 
privacy. The brothers conceded district 
court that the information contained the 
articles was true and, since truth abso- 
defense defamation cases, the court 
ruled against them. 

But when the Roshtos appealed the deci- 


sion, this time focusing the invasion 


privacy charge, the Court Appeal ruled 
their favor, declaring that the brothers’ crim- 
inal records were within their 
zone privacy’’ because ‘‘although the 
convictions were matters public record, 
they were years old and not generally 
known the current population the com- 
munity.’’ While allowing that anyone who 
consulted the Iberville criminal records could 
have obtained the same information, the 
court stated that the chances anyone doing 
person been rehabilitated, the court 
noted, the record his case pri- 


vate information virtue the passage 


time and the lack further criminal activ- 
regardless the case’s existence 
the public record. 

The decision appalled the and 
other Louisiana publishers. The Heberts’ 
lawyer called ‘‘tantamount erasing all 
matters historical record soon they 
lose the status ‘current newsworthi- 
And editorial the Lake 
Charles American Press, reprinted many 
other small Louisiana papers, asked, 


DEADLINES> 


that history has been bounded time 
court decision, how long will take the 
judges shorten the time limit from years 
The Heberts have appealed the case the 
Louisiana Supreme Court, and more than 
dozen papers have expressed interest filing 
amicus briefs urging rehearing. the court 
decides not to, the Hebert story itself could 
ultimately off limits Louisiana jour- 
nalists and historians. Mark Silber 


Esquire’s irksome quirks 


Free-lance writer Roy Blount, Jr., has de- 
cided take his name off Esquire’s mast- 
head contributing editor and accept the 
same title The Atlantic. precipitating 
factor: new Esquire policy record re- 
views requiring that the last line each par- 
agraph extend more than halfway across the 
column, and that the very last line fill the 
column flush the margin. Blount, who had 
been reviewing records for the mayazine’s 
quarterly music supplement, says, found 
impossible say exactly what meant and 
also fulfill requirements like 
will continue write for Esquire, though 
presumably not record reviews. 


right the deadline and need fast, take the 
footwork out fact-gathering. Dial the Chevron Hot Lines—and 


the research for you. 


You'll get up-to-the-minute information. And fast, accurate 
answers questions about Chevron U.S.A., the Standard Oil Company 
California, and the oil industry general. 


Our experienced staff will gather the facts you want, set 
interviews, arrange for Chevron representatives appear and 
radio, and help you every other way possible. 


Get know the specialists behind the Lines. 


The Chevron Hot Lines. 


Guy Carruthers 


(415) 894-2881 


Dale Basye 


(415) 894-4358 


Jerry Martin 


(415) 894-0776 


Nancy Arvay 
(TV-Radio Specialist) 


(415) 894-4581 


Chevron 


and the Oil Crises 


disputing the power and in- 
fluence TV. It’s the main source 
news for nearly two-thirds the public. 
Americans regard far the most 
believable the news media. 

Given its influence people, it’s fit- 
ting that should come under scrutiny 
for its news coverage major public 
policy issue the past decade: the oil 
crises 1973-74 and 1978-79. The dissec- 
tion has been done research organi- 
zation Washington known the Media 
Institute. With the help computers, its 
researchers analyzed the three networks’ 
coverage the oil crises reflected 
1,462 stories totaling hours air 
time. 

One finding stands failed 
give the viewing public sufficient infor- 
mation make informed judgements 
about the crises. 

The networks relied excessively the 
government for information. They didn’t 
adequately present the economic dimen- 
sions the crises. They gave scant heed 
possible solutions through the mecha- 
nisms the marketplace. 

result, the Media Institute says, 
the public got distorted view which 
only certain solutions became the focus 
discussion. effect, the debate was 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 


limited. excluded much what econo- 
mists and outside energy specialists were 
saying about solutions through market- 
directed measures. viewers were “‘led 
believe that half the picture was fact 
the whole the Institute notes. 

TV’s coverage the two oil crises, 
the government was the largest single 
source information— 56%. Outside 
experts were the source only the 
time. talk about solutions, the net- 
works turned government sources 
the time. The oil industry was called 
discuss solutions only the 
time. 

Little wonder that non-market solu- 
tions regulation, price con- 
trols three times the coverage 
that market solutions did. 

The Media Institute asserts that its find- 
ings ‘‘place burden the networks 
explain why the government’s role 
causing and prolonging the oil crises re- 
ceived such little coverage, and why de- 
regulation and price decontrol were given 
such little attention 

Since oil crunch days, America’s ener- 
picture has improved markedly, thanks 
large part the government’s easing 
restraints the forces the market- 
place. very factors that slighted 
its news coverage. 
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Original coal sculpture 
James Stewart, 
Danville, West Virginia. 


America less dependent foreign 
oil these days. 

One reason coal. Another 
the rail system that moves that coal 
reliably and economically. 

freight railroads move 
some percent the coal that pow- 
ers our electric utilities—and they 
efficiently that transportation 
accounts only for about percent 

the average residential electric bill. 

Two powerful forces work keep 
rail coal transportation economical. 

One competition. Railroads 
among themselves and 
with other forms transportation. 
Coal companies compete with 
coal itself competes with 
other sources.of energy. 

The other deregulation. 
Since 1980, railroads have been 
able enter into long-term hauling 
contracts that assure 
coal transportation costs. This 
rates competitive and—just 
provides the service 
guarantees encourage conversion 
coal industries and electric 
utilities. 

America needs its coal never 
before. And freight 
roads are moving never before. 

For more information, write: 

American Railroads, 1920 St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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HANSON 


Kitchen-table journalism 


Demand for esoteric information being 
what is, the number highly 
specialized newsletters Washington 
has surged over the past fifteen years 
from one hundred about five hundred. 
(There even newsletter about news- 
letters.) They tend small opera- 
tions, and those who run them have been 
called ‘‘the last the kitchen-table 
entrepreneurs.’’ covering the federal 
bureaucracy Washington, however, 
even little publications can make big 
waves. So, paraphrase the prologue 
the old Naked City series, there are 
five hundred stories about newsletters 
the nation’s capital; this only one 
them. Another All the President’s Men 
may not be. Still, fitting that our 
tale was unfolding almost exactly ten 
years after Watergate and also involved 
painstaking investigation, damaging 
leaks, and intense government animos- 
ity toward the press. 

also fitting that our main charac- 
ter, Arthur Amolsch, worked under 
Charles Colson the Committee for the 
Reelection the President during that 
Year the Plumber, serving speech 
writer the so-called hit squad. was 
buddy Jeb Magruder, and his office 
CREEP was repeatedly swept for 
Democratic bugs security procedure 
set less expert than 
Watergate burglar James McCord. 

Amolsch says has not changed 
ideologically since 1972. still 
true-blue Republican? You bet your 
But has changed his profes- 
sion. Today Arthur Amolsch, ace 
investigative reporter, coeditor the 
biweekly newsletter FTC: Watch, de- 
nouncer the ‘‘totalitarian 
officials who would thwart openness 
government. 

Since 1976, when started the news- 
letter with fellow Republican Mimi 


Madden, Amolsch has been watchdog 
and critic the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, having learned how works 
and fails work during three years 
director public relations the FTC. 
Like other newsletters that cover federal 
agencies, FTC: Watch created niche 
for itself examining its agency’s 
public records much more carefully than 
anybody else. 


his approach soon brought the 
newsletter number national 
scoops. For instance, the January 
13, 1978, issue featured juicy sports 
exposé gleaned from FTC documents: 
swimming coaches the Olympic 
Swimming Games Committee had re- 
commended the U.S. Olympic 
Committee that American competitors 
wear swim suits; what the 
Olympic Committee apparently did not 
know was that the coaches were the 
payroll Speedo, firm that hoped 
reap large profits having its products 
televised action the games. Within 
few weeks the Olympic Committee 
had changed its rules bar such 
conflicts interest. 
The newsletter also regularly chided 
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Jimmy Carter’s Democratic FTC ap- 
pointees, charging that the agency was 
that meddled arbitrarily the 
marketplace. 

So, come 1981, when Reagan took 
office and appointed right-winger James 
Miller FTC chairman, administration 
officials might have thought they had 
real Republican friend FTC: Watch. 
so, they had idea how virulent 
dose journalistic independence 
Amolsch had caught over the past four 
years: before long, the newsletter was 
questioning the new chairman’s compe- 
tence and his commitment the Ameri- 
can consumer, the same time continu- 
ing provide its regular diet embar- 
rassing disclosures about the agency. 
Eventually, Miller grew furious that 
ordered his subordinates not an- 
swer the newsletter’s phone calls; but 
the disclosures continued, and did the 
barbs. 

The April 30, 1982, edition set the 
stage for our story’s climactic confron- 
tation. This issue described Miller 

amateur [who] has all but aban- 
doned substance favor theatre’’ and 
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suggested that his administration was 
than little sloppy and care- 

Not long afterward, May 20, 
Amolsch was working his desk when 
cal! came through from newspaper 
reporter who demanded: ‘‘What this, 
vendetta?’’ Amolsch was puzzled until 
the reporter explained that Miller had 
just ordered the agency cancel all but 
six its 110 FTC: Watch subscrip- 
tions, move that will cost the modestly 
budgeted publication $13,000 annually. 
was the first Amolsch had heard 
this serious economic blow. 

Even they spoke, press release 
about subscription cuts was being 
studied other reporters, but said 
nothing about FTC: Watch. simply 
said that subscriptions the likes 
Playboy, Penthouse, Playgirl, and 
Guide were being cut save approxi- 
mately $74,000 annually, an- 
nouncement that seemed place the 
FTC squarely behind the adminis- 
tration’s campaign root out fraud, 
waste, and abuse government. The 
FTC: Watch subscription cut was in- 
conspicuously listed handout issued 
with the press release. 

According FTC Commissioner 
Michael Pertschuk, Miller’s action was 
nasty, mean-spirited Pertschuk, 
liberal Democrat whom Reagan dis- 
missed chairman before naming Mil- 
ler, said the press release was intended 
disguise conscientious cost-cutting 
what was really economic retaliation 
against the newsletter. spokesman for 
Miller denied this was the case. 

FTC: Watch responded Miller 
cancelling the agency’s remaining six 
subscriptions. Amolsch wrote that 
would never again offer bulk subscrip- 
tions the FTC because wanted ‘‘to 
ensure that the integrity this publica- 
tion never threatened economic 
blackmail from the agency which 
covers.’’ Amolsch says the newsletter 


not danger going bankrupt, but 
not being helped drop multiple 
subscriptions from business clients. (As 
matter policy, the FTC interfering 
less with business, and businessmen 
may feel they can read less about the 
agency and enjoy more.) 

Apparently undaunted, the newsletter 
stirred trouble for Miller its very 
next issue. reported that the adminis- 
tration’s choice fill seat the 
commission, George Douglas (who 
happens friend Miller’s), had 
been paid $7,000 the FTC 1977 
prepare report allegedly riddled 
with errors and testify expert 
antitrust case. Douglas’s report 
was thoroughly discredited that 
administrative law judge threw out 
court, according FTC records cited 
the newsletter. The New York Times 
and The Washington Post picked the 
story the effort fill the supposedly 
Democratic seat, and the Post raised the 
question whether Douglas was really 
Democrat. Democratic senators began 
organizing block the nominatign. 


ignificantly, Amolsch says has 

been besieged FTC employees 

requesting individual cut-rate 
subscriptions. The newsletter read av- 
idly within the agency, not only for tid- 
bits gossip (e.g., that Miller combed 
FTC headquarters for the best furniture 
and had moved into his own office), 
but that bureaucrats can keep them- 
selves informed about policy their dis- 
jointed agency, which seems resem- 
ble the brontosaurus, beast whose head 
was never quite sure what its tail was 
doing and vice versa. 

absolutely professional obli- 
gation [for FTC employees] read 
Pertschuk says FTC: Watch. 
knows what’s going the 
commission long before anyone else 
the agency 

Newsletters that report other gov- 
ernment agencies like the Department 


Health and Human Services and the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission 
also serve the function educating (and 
titillating) the bureaucrats, according 
the Newsletter Association America. 
fact, government bulk-rate newsletter 
subscriptions are not uncommon despite 
the danger economic blackmail that 
FTC: Watch warns against. 

This threat underscores one the real 
dilemmas newsletter journalism 
Washington. the one hand, 
ters scrutinize the public record gov- 
ernment agencies more thoroughly, and 
make those agencies more accountable, 
than daily newspaper and television 
journalists ever could. the other 
hand, newsletter journalists are often 
more dependent government for their 
livelihood than they any serious jour- 
nalist would want be. 

Dependence two-way street, 
however, FTC general counsel John 
Carley showed rather poignantly after 
the agency’s FTC: Watch subscriptions 
stopped arriving. was Carley whom 
Miller had assigned head 
force’’ which urged that the newsletter 
subscription axed. Yet after the deed 
was done, seemed that even Carley 
began having difficulty keeping his bear- 
ings: wrote Amolsch and Madden, 
asking for special, cut-rate subscrip- 
tion the $396-a-year newsletter. 

With evident glee, Amolsch turned 
him down flat. pointed out for- 
mal rejection letter that Miller had re- 
cently spent taxpayers’ money 
replace some perfectly serviceable file 
cabinets his office with new color- 
subsidize senior members the Mil- 
ler administration which has, while 
loudly asserting its intention cut gov- 
ernment spending, allocated substantial 
sums frivolous... expendi- 
tures. are sure any randomly 
selected [Miller] appointee would 
eagerly attest, there such thing 
free 
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History without past 


decade after America left Vietnam, war guilt still vi- 
able commodity. The military holds journalism responsible 
great degree for presenting the war terms that un- 
dermined support for home. Thus the contention that 
the Tet offensive 1968 was great American victory that 
was misreported into defeat. journalism’s part, there 
have been persistent efforts show that the government, 
and especially its military and intelligence branches, tried 
hoodwink the public. The publication the Pentagon Pa- 
pers 1971 set the precedent. 

More recently, the focus dispute has been CBS 
documentary, Uncounted Enemy: Vietnam Decep- 
tion,’’ broadcast January 23. charged that military 
conspiracy, centering Saigon and mandated the 
American commander, General William Westmoreland, 
concealed the strength enemy forces and the extent 
infiltration the months immediately preceding Tet. The 
controversy over the program has been particularly intense 
and prolonged because Westmoreland and his supporters 
instantly rebutted the documentary; because Guide, ven- 
turing into kind investigative journalism, charged that 
the program had been and most all because 
CBS, perhaps cautiously trying defuse the kind crit- 
icism got after Selling the 1971, 
launched unusual in-house investigation, which 
mately supported the thesis the documentary while crit- 
icizing some its techniques. 

The documentary should viewed not only object 
dispute involving often incompatible institutions and 
their political cadres, but also attempt almost unan- 
imously conceded serious and skillful present 
for general audience historical controversy that, while 
relatively obscure, could illuminate much that was wrong 
with government and military attitudes toward the war and 
toward the public’s stake it. The Wall Street Journal 
remarked editorial, not some fuddy-duddy 
freedom-of-information complaint, but goes close the 
heart what went wrong Tet, and what went wrong 

Being journalists, the makers Uncounted 
conceived the program almost exclusively jour- 
nalistic terms specifically, the expose style 
popularized Minutes: the credible and intelligent 
prosecution witnesses, the sweating and less-than-credible 
villain (Westmoreland), and the conclusion ‘‘conspi- 
racy,’’ term that the network later The con- 
ventions neo-muckraking, moreover, forbade acknowl- 
edgement that the information was anything but new and 
exclusive. 


fact, differences between CIA and military estimates 
enemy strength late 1967 surfaced only few weeks 
after the start the Tet offensive. March 19, 1968, Neil 
Sheehan The New York Times offered full account 
the issue, although did not charge that there had been 
conspiracy merely unexplained efforts the military 
hold down the numbers. 

For the next fourteen years the issue was kept alive 
CIA analyst, Samuel Adams, who had been the losing 
side the controversy. Adams attempted leak his 
charges the incoming Nixon administration. was 
volunteer witness the abortive trial Daniel Ellsberg for 
releasing the Pentagon Papers. presented his case 
Harper’s 1975 article edited George Crile, 
who moved CBS and who produced Uncounted 
1975, too, Adams testified before House 
committee investigating the quality intelligence preced- 
ing the Tet offensive. His views have been known to, and 
noted by, major historians Tet and the Vietnam War. Fa- 
mous journalists Seymour Hersh and Anthony Lewis 
the Times among them have stated his case, generally 
with favorable references his Harvard background and his 
descent from the Massachusetts Adamses. 


chief weakness Uncounted was 

not that presented Adams’s case, but that 

reflected his rather cramped perspective. The pro- 
gram included none the many scholars journalists 
(Sheehan, for example) who could have offered broader 
perspectives. Yet such perspectives could have helped the 
viewer decide whether this issue was obscure bureau- 
cratic battle over, Alexander Cockburn’s term, 
deception that hampered adequate response the Tet of- 
fensive and, ultimately, deepened public disillusion. Seek- 
ing such views would also have offered opportunity 
clarify just what the goal the was 
keep the facts from President Johnson notion that even 
friendly critics the program have found unlikely), 
shield the public and Congress from the idea that the war 
might not won? 

Neither the two major critiques the Guide article 
and the CBS study probed possible deficiencies the 
substance the program. Guide treated Westmoreland 
the major issue and scored points second-guessing the 
editing and the use interviews. CBS suggested that the 
program might have included interviews with some who 
disagreed with the conspiracy thesis, which sounds like 
version equal time. 


continued 
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This not say that reputations, such Westmore- 
land’s, not count that correct journalistic practices and 
the presence ombudsman (as recommended the 
CBS study) are unimportant. But what might matter more 
the long run re-evaluation the journalistic framework 
for approaching historical controversy. Viewing history 
terms conspiracy and betrayal invites the presumption 
that journalism seeking its own kind retribution and 
encouraging the public seek revenge well. Good jour- 
nalism should place itself above and beyond such 
presumptions. 


The FCC strikes sour note 


Seventeen years ago, the FCC issued guidelines for the re- 
newal radio and licenses, and not once since then has 
found broadcaster under challenge comparative 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Austin Daily Texan. Its July report 
Queen Elizabeth’s chief bodyguard and his confession 
homosexuality carried this ignoble head: QUEEN’S QUEEN 
RESIGNS. 

Dart: WOTV-TV, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Faced 
with request for equal time from candidate for politi- 
cal office who had been attacked Governor William 
service interview with the state’s chief executive that had 
been carried the station for the past thirty-one years 
responded with looking-glass justice and 
promptly suspended the show. 

Dart: Scripps-Howard’s Citizen-Journal, Columbus, 
Ohio, for self-congratulatory front-page piece the pre- 
sentation Ohio University’s prestigious Carr Van Anda 
journalism award (previous recipients: Walter Cronkite, 
Katharine Graham, Otis Chandler, John Knight) 
editor Richard Campbell, ‘‘for his enduring contributions 
One contribution that the story ignored: 
Campbell’s instrumental help obtaining $1.5 million 
grant the university’s journalism program from the 
Scripps-Howard Foundation, whose board sits. 

Dart: the Sanford, Florida, Evening Herald, for re- 
port the new Central Florida Regional Hospital that was 
just what the doctor ordered: three-part series (May 12, 
June 1,3) that was written the hospital’s director mar- 
keting and research. 

Laurel: The Seattle Times and staff reporter Eric Pryne, 
for journalism with strong environmental impact. Pryne’s 
stream revelations the filing applications for leases 
carry out oil and gas exploration vast scale the 
Oregon-Washington area produced public outcry and, 
eventually, the rescinding the Bureau Land Manage- 
ment leases granted, without proper review, for explora- 


warrant denial. Until May, that is, when the commission 
voted against renewing the license Simon Geller Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Geller the owner and sole operator station 
WVCA. His basement apartment serves his studio, and 
from broadcasts more than twelve hours day con- 
tinuous symphonic music, with occasional twenty-minute 
breaks that can his shopping. The only classical 
station Boston’s North Shore, WVCA has built 
loyal following. Last year, listeners contributed $12,000 
help keep it, and Geller, going. 

1978, after Massachusetts media corporation called 
Grandbanke challenged license, administrative 
law judge ruled should renewed, stating that Geller had 
established unique rapport with his listeners and had 
brought ‘‘a much needed element diversity other- 
wise rather uniform medium communication.’’ Now the 


tion two watersheds that are the source most the 
drinking water for the cities Seattle and Tacoma. 

Dart: WLS-TV, Chicago, and political reporter Hugh 
Hills, for lowered professional consciousness, demon- 
strated June report the defeat the ERA 
Amendment Concluding interview the ten 
o’clock news with Susan Catania, state representative who 
had asserted that the fight would on, Hills declared, 
say it’s dead, and everybody else does too. And folks 
Chicago, you and will celebrate the burial June 
when Phyllis Schlafly will have her 

Dart: the Orlando, Florida, Sentinel Star and reporter 
Alex Beasley, for giving readers crash course how 
beat the rap the state’s tough new drunken-driving law. 
Mapping out the many legal maneuvers and stalling tech- 
niques that driver might use avoid giving incriminating 
evidence the arresting officer, Beasley’s June 
guidelines (which carried the disclaimer that they were not 
intended advocate drunken driving but rather clarify 
driver’s legal rights) also included advice what wear 
court (your best suit) and how behave the witness 
your attorney will allow, and swear will not happen again. 
That can long way with jury and decrease the chance 
guilty 

Dart: staff writer Frank McGrew the Atlantic City 
Press, for overly creative coverage. His May article, 
headlined BEHIND UNION’S CLOSED DOORS, IT’S ROUGH 
STUFF AND THREATS, was dramatic, first-person, present- 
tense account meeting the Operating Engineers 
Union (then strike against local casinos) that McGrew 
did not attend. When challenged union official who 
claimed had been misquoted, McGrew, according the 
Press’s published apology May 26, said that had re- 
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FCC has overturned that judgment and awarded license 
Grandbanke. The commission faulted Geller for devoting 
less than one percent his air time nonentertainment 
programming. Grandbanke, noted, promised devote 
more than quarter its broadcast week news, public 
affairs, and other such fare. Despite the fact that other 
stations already provide news North Shore residents, the 
FCC, with two strong dissents, ruled that Grandbanke 
better serve the public interest.’’ 


was extraordinary judgment. While the FCC has 
never received complaint from the public about 
WVCA, hundreds Geller supporters have signed 
petitions and sent letters the commission. Two groups 
were set his defense, and one them, Save Our Sta- 
tion (SOS), has pledged $2,500 each the next five 
years help Geller expand his public affairs programming. 
Nationally, too, the case has created stir; among apos- 


lied anonymously telephoned material and that regret- 
ted that readers had gotten the impression that had actu- 
ally been there. (McGrew longer employed the 
Press.) 

Laurel: The Washington Post, reporters Benjamin 
Weiser and Athelia Knight, and staff photographer Linda 
Wheeler, for seven-part series (beginning 
July 11) drawn from six months’ duty with the men and 
women the city’s tough Third Police District. The articles 
provided arresting insights into the tedium and terror law 
enforcement work well the daily struggle for physical, 
emotional, and professional survival. 

Dart: The Sacramento Bee, for journalistic stumble. 
illustrate May life-style piece running and sex 
105 column-inches that explored, among other things, the 
mutually beneficial effects the two activities indi- 
vidual performance the paper used highly recognizable 
action photo young woman student and star distance 
runner that had appeared the paper’s sports section two 
weeks before. Embarrassed home, school, and church, 
the exercised woman appealed the Bee’s ombudsman; 
June column carried apology for the slip. 

Dart: the Rocky Mountain News and its brand new 
columnist, Thomas Hardy. Like his namesake, Hardy 
writes about people, places, and happenings his local re- 
gion; unlike the master, however, also happens 
public relations consultant the side. 

Laurel: Cleveland magazine and associate editor Greg 
Stricharchuk, for Back-room de- 
tailed report Frank Battisti, chief judge the U.S. 
District Court and, according the article, city’s 
single most powerful and fearsome figure.’’ Tracing the 
judge’s labyrinthine connections and raising serious 
questions about his use power gaining extraordinary 


tles deregulation, Geller has become something 
cause célébre. The FCC’s decision has been criticized 
the National Review and Broadcasting magazine. The 
Capital Legal Foundation, dedicated beating back gov- 
ernment intervention the marketplace, has offered Geller 
free counsel petitions the FCC for reconsideration. 
And Republican Senator Bob Packwood has called the 
WVCA decision most compelling argument for com- 
plete statutory radio. 

ironic that Simon Geller has been drafted into this 
role. people like Packwood had their way, the in- 
standard would jettisoned. Doing would re- 
move the only real tool the government has for seeing 
that broadcasters seriously take the needs their listeners 
into account much Simon Geller has done for almost 
two decades. Contrary what Geller’s deregulation friends 
would have believe, not the public interest standard 
itself that fault only those who enforce it. 


favors for his friends, the article was accompanied 
editorial challenge the legal community, federal au- 
thorities, and Sigma Delta Chi (this last, investigate 
allegations that Battisti had successfully quashed publica- 
tion unfavorable articles the Cleveland Press). 

Laurel: the New Orleans Times-Picayune and staff re- 
porter Christopher Drew, for eight-part series (beginning 
June 13) the troubled Port New Orleans, one 
Louisiana’s leading industries, and the numerous factors 
that have set drifting toward decline. result Drew’s 
articles, the legislature launched special task force charged 
with studying the port’s problems and charting its future 
course. 

Double dart: the New York Daily News and its editor, 
James Wieghart, for adding insult June the 
paper ran caption photograph Suffolk County as- 
sistant district attorney Frances Sciafani, the first Republi- 
can woman run for the office attorney general, that re- 
ferred the candidate The eigh- 
teen (men and women) staffers who sent written note 
Wieghart protesting the ‘‘degrading and lan- 
guage (‘‘Would ever use such description for male 
politician?’’) received the following uncute reply: 
complaint has been noted. Such references are uncalled for. 
What you propose the punishment should for the per- 
petrator public hanging?”’ 

Dart: the Westport, Connecticut, News and publisher 
Brooks, for editorializing about local issue which 
has more than journalistic interest. Brooks’s May 
editorial (WHAT GOOD NEW REASSESSMENT?) argued long 
and hard against plan revalue more fairly 
all the real estate town, but neglected mention that 
Brooks the owner six shopping centers there whuse 
present tax rates, evidently, suit him fine 
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Other voices 
Cockburn MacNeil/Lehrer 


The narcotizing, humorless properties The MacNeil/ 
Lehrer Report, familiar anyone who has felt fatigue creep 
over him 7:40 eastern time, are crucial the show. 
Tedium the essence, since the all-but-conscious design 
the program project vacuous dithering (‘‘And now, 
for another view Hitler into the mind the 
viewer, until properly convinced that there not one 
answer but two even three, and that 
since two answers are better than none, might well 
not bother with the problem all. 

The techniques employed the show enhance this dis- 
tancing and anesthetizing. The recipe unvarying. [Robin] 
MacNeil and [Jim] Lehrer exchange modest gobbets in- 
formation with each other about the topic under discussion. 
Then, with MacNeil crouching rather like Kermit the 
Frog old age down the left and peering up, huge 
face appears the screen and discussion under way. The 
slightest discommoding exchange, some intemperate obser- 
vation the part the interviewee, causes MacNeil bat 
the ball hastily down Washington, where Lehrer sedately 
sits with his interviewee. fits and starts, with Jim batting 
back Robin the program lurches along. The an- 
tagonists are rarely permitted joust with one another and 
ideally are sequestered their large screens. Sometimes, 
near the end the show, the camera will reveal that these 
supposed antagonists are fact sitting chummily, shoulder 
shoulder, around the same table Lehrer thus indicat- 
ing the viewer that, while opinions may differ, all are 
united general decency purpose. Toward the very end, 
MacNeil’s true role becomes increasingly exposed 
desperately tries suppress debate and substantive argu- 
ment, with volley after volley ‘‘We’re nearly out 
ten seconds could you. and 
the final, relieved all for 

It’s even important that MacNeil and Lehrer say good 
night each other politely every evening. that final, 
sedate nocturnal exchange everything finally resolved, 
even though nothing has been resolved. can all 
bed now. 


From Tedium Twins,’’ Alexander Cockburn, the Au- 
gust Harper’s. 


Von Hoffman the press’s ‘finest’ hour 


Sometime between the publication the White House’s 
expurgated version the tapes and the Saturday Night 
Massacre, fire-storm anti-Nixon emotion grabbed much 
day disinterested social psychologist will study the con- 
tagious hysteria that got hold highly placed men and 
women. When that study made, more than one chapter 
will have given over the mass media. With 
malice and madness, newspapers and television networks 


gave the president the treatment ordinarily reserved for 
foreign enemies. wasn’t journalism; was lynching. Not 
only were the pretentious canons the trade chucked over- 
board; were fairness and common 

The irony that this day people the news business 
look back Watergate the industry’s finest hour. may 
have been its worst. certainly the most worrisome from 
the point view the concerned citizen. How can you 
have working democracy nation 220 million people 
its mass media adhere monolithically party line? The 
Pravda-like unanimity press and broadcasting all the 
more disconcerting among journalists because there not 
yet the beginning self-examination about how they 
traduced their own definitions their calling, and how, ina 
matter supreme political crisis, they led the mob, instead 
providing forum for give-and-take. The closest you will 
get hearing self-criticism when occasional editor at- 
tributes Janet Cooke episode lowering standards 
journalistic proof that began with Watergate. 


From Nixon Got Strung Up,’’ Nicholas von Hoffman, 
The New Republic June 23. 


Elshtain QUBE-ism 


That many people see democracy alive and well elec- 
tronic beeps, flashes, and commands ‘‘register your opin- 
ion shows how confused are about the essential 
meaningful act par with marching antinuclear 
rally, lobbying against toxic waste dumping, working for 
political candidate, indicates our tacit embrace crude 
version the ‘‘preference theory’’ economics. The 
interactive shell game cons into believing are par- 
ticipating when are really simply performing the re- 
sponding prefabricated system external 
stimuli. The pathos this belief that under the banner 
democratic choice may become complicit eroding 
system that makes genuine choice and deliberative democ- 
racy possible. that point shall have lost the res pub- 
lica and replaced with plebiscitary world which 
face our television screens rather than one another. 


From and the QUBE Jean Bethke Elsh- 
tain, The Nation August 7-/4. 


Don Hewitt (of Minutes) 
the joys watching Minutes 


look stuff like this and I’m Hewitt said. sit 
here the way Harry Winston must have sat when looked 


From Candy Factory Kahn, Jr., The New 
Yorker July 19. 
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There old saying that man’s 
worth may seen the quality his 
work. 

have stopped counting the times 
mainland business executives have ap- 
plauded the abilities the workers 
Puerto Rico. 

But share whole island’s pride 
for the way our workers have affirmed 
their worth producers and their fiber 
human beings. 

Puerto Rico, get things done. 

This year alone thousand pace- 
makers made Puerto Rico will sustain 
heartbeats all over this globe. 

Computer components made 
Puerto Rico have been the moon. 

pharmaceutical subsidiary here 


won top honors over mainland plants 
company-wide cost-reduction 
program. 

Productivity the mother ex- 
pansion. just four years, 960 com- 
panies here have opened new plants 
expanded existing operations. Last year 
alone, 1,229,541 square feet new in- 
dustrial space were constructed. 

This productivity has important 
side benefits. Puerto Rico the main- 
fifth largest customer. The $5.1 
billion goods buy provides ap- 
proximately 150,000 jobs for our fellow 
Americans. 

When the shift whistles blow 
Puerto Rico, the work force there. 
Absenteeism low. Turnover almost 


Governor Romero Barcelé (R.) visits plant under construction in Vega Baja, Puerto Rico, (L.) Francisco Madero 


wit 


nil. Puerto Rico, job very mean- 
ingful and something cherish. 
upward mobility—greater expectations 
for the next generations. 

any wonder that Puerto 
Rico things done? 

have the energy and the talent 

and ambition and the infrastructure 
support systems be, without question, 
the ideal second home for American 
business. 


Governor of Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 


The ideal second home American business. 
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For more information: write us on your company letterhead. Puerto Rico Industrial Gevlopmest, Dept. CJ-4, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 19104. Or call us toll-free: (800) 223-0699. 
Ask for Carlos Marquez, Deputy Administrator. In New York State, call (212) 245-1200. 
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The once and future 
Newspaper Guild 


Folding newspapers, tough conglomerates, 
and anti-oress mood are forcing the Guild wake 
and fight for its life 
RASKIN 


hen joined the city staff The New York 
Times March 1934, there was hesitancy 
about joining The Newspaper Guild, then 


just four months old. would have been in- 
grate not join because, the most literal sense, owed 
job the Guild. 

With personal assist from Franklin Roosevelt, the 
fledgling organization reporters and copy editors still 
far from sure wanted union the model those 
that represented truck drivers, longshoremen, ditchdiggers, 
and the rest the great unwashed had triumphed over 
the nation’s publishers convincing the National Recovery 
Administration that its code for the newspaper industry 
should establish five-day, forty-hour week spread em- 
ployment the newsroom. was the first reporter hired 
the Times under that code. 

Even without that personal debt, enrollment the Guild 
would have appealed the right and natural thing 
do, passport important press card into everything 
that was most promising for the reformation dismal so- 
cial and economic system that had wiped out the lifetime 
savings millions American families and plunged 
quarter the work force into joblessness. never doubted 
the correctness that judgment, though the Guild’s early 
years were turbulent and faction-torn, marked internal 
fights bitter any with the publishers. 

All the Byzantine maneuvering, the backbiting, and the 
tedium debates that dragged long past midnight 
jammed meeting halls could not blot out the sense ex- 
citement and challenge that animated the Guild the years 
before World War and made its members confident that 


Raskin, for many years chief labor correspondent and col- 
umnist for The New York Times, associate director the Na- 
tional News Council. 


they could actors society without undermining their 
detachment chroniclers when they sat their typewriters. 

recent years the Guild has retreated into the grayness 
that envelops the bulk the labor movement. 
means the worst union this sorry assemblage. Indeed, 
many respects ranks among the best, but that slender 
compliment when the zenith aspiration for most unions 
hang what they’ve got, with extra buttresses for the 
entrenched leadership foremost the priority list. 

The fiercest debates these days the Guild’s annual con- 
ventions and local representative-assembly meetings are 
over dues how big they should and how effectively 
they are being spent. Even though economic gains 
negotiated under Guild contracts the United States and 
Canada set new record last year for the fourth consecutive 
time, the argument over how much the Guild should tax its 
members finance organizing, strikes, and other activities 
invariably takes overtones reminiscent those that have 
raged the body politic over Proposition and kindred 
tax revolts. 

the Guild’s 1982 convention Los Angeles June 
the jockeying over dues took many corkscrew turns did 
the posturing Congress over the Reagan budget. Where 
delegates once fought and bled over the propriety Guild 
support for the Spanish Loyalists for President 
Roosevelt’s controversial plan pack the Supreme Court, 
the battleground this time was eleven-year plan proposed 
the Guild administration take the union and its locals 
out the red raising the minimum monthly dues. After 
all but monopolizing the convention’s attention for most 
the week-long session, got cut down two-step, one- 
year plan that will put the rank and file for rat- 
ification this fall. 

This preoccupation with housekeeping details need not, 
however, taken conclusive evidence that the Guild 
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Open season pickets: 


April 1940 militant Guild won 


important victory over Chicago newspapers after 


strike which strikers were attacked club-wielding goons. 


sliding into the oblivion that has swallowed the typewri- 
ter, the Linotype machine, and other discarded implements 
pre-electronic journalism. Luckily for the Guild, though 
part its own desire, much less its design, the state 
the newspaper industry confronting the union with 
perils dire that they require speedy departure from the 
business-as-usual torpor recent years. 

The most immediate font trouble for the Guild the 
rapid-fire abandonment their publishers dailies with 
proud traditions, leaving one metropolitan center after an- 
other with only one paper citywide importance. 
amount Guild cooperation cost-cutting has proved 
much life-extender, nor has any serious attempt been 
made reviving the casualties under employee ownership. 

Even the New York Daily News, where the Guild has 
agreed buy-out plan that would result the dropping 
131 volunteers from editorial and commercial staff 
1,000, the organization’s best hope that acceptance 
similar plans the News’s ten other unions will induce the 
paper’s quixotic overlords Chicago let live until 
present contracts run out March 1984. The ‘‘drop 
order will come soon after that, the press unions are con- 
vinced, despite cheery assurances from the Tribune Tower 
that the News will around for many generations. 

the week before the Los Angeles convention, the Guild 
got notice the loss 500 members through the perma- 
nent shutdown the 103-year-old Cleveland Press and the 
approval given the Justice Department merger under 
the Newspaper Preservation Act the business and pro- 
duction facilities Seattle’s Times and Post-Intelligencer. 
The double jolt cancelled, five times over, microscopic 
rise national membership which the Guild officers had 
planned report the delegates, the first rise three 
years. 

the new tombstones the journalistic cemetery seem 
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The Guild’s turf 


year away from its fiftieth birthday, The Newspaper 
Guild still stranger the great majority American 
newsrooms. the 200,000 editorial and commercial em- 
ployees counts eligible for membership, more than five 
are outside for every one who belongs. And the 31,500 
who hold Guild cards, estimated percent are from 
the business side. 

Included under Guild coverage are the staffs such 
prestigious news organizations The New York Times, 
The Washington Post, The Associated Press, United Press 
International, Time, and Newsweek. Canada the Guild 
solid among the major English-language dailies Toronto, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Vancouver, and Victoria. But the union 
has only 206 contracts overall, dozen fewer than decade 
ago, and many these cover tiny units fields outside the 
journalistic mainstream. 

Membership has been virtually static for the past twenty 
years. Five big locals New York, Washington-Balti- 
more, Toronto, San Francisco-Oakland, and the Wire Ser- 
vice Guild account for well over third total enroll- 
ment. The South and much the Midwest are terra in- 
cognita for the Guild. Last year made concentrated 
effort organize The Boston Globe but could not muster 
enough strength even petition for recognition. 
gave their independent union the best contract the indus- 
try keep out, much more than any complains 
Charles Perlik, Jr., Guild president. A.H.R. 
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indicate that the stagnation the Guild reflects the pros- 
tration industry suffering sickness the kind that has 
made basket cases the auto and steel producers, nothing 
could less correct. The recession and the numbing effect 
Reaganomics have thus far had minimal effect the 
golden tide newspaper profits. 

analysis Wall Street media specialists John Morton 
and Robert Lane showed average growth last year 
12.6 percent the earnings per share thirteen big pub- 
licly owned chains, jump more than half over their 1980 
performance. Business Week, surveying first-quarter corpo- 
rate statements for 1982, reported percent rise the av- 
erage net for twenty-three publishing 
companies, against percent decline for 880 large 
industrial corporations. Barron’s advised its readers 
mid-May not conclude from the obituary notices for some 
distinguished papers that investors should forget about 
newspaper companies place put their money. 


Guild’s problem that the industry moves in- 

creasingly under the command giant communi- 

cations conglomerates, with whose ever-expanding 

scope and power utterly unequipped cope. 

The Guild has never developed any counterpart the in- 

dustrywide companywide bargaining structures that ena- 

bled other unions born the Great Depression establish 

some measure parity negotiations with the behemoths 
the mass production industries. 

How little muscle the existing practice dealing indi- 
vidually with each unit chain gives the Guild being 
demonstrated, for the hundredth time, the two long 
strikes now progress. One, against the Vallejo, Califor- 
nia, the Donrey Media Group, marked its 
fourth anniversary last June 20. The Guild and four other 
striking unions have all lost their National Labor Relations 
Board certification bargaining agents for Times-Herald 
employees, but they are pressing their fight with Donrey 
through publication rival daily. 

The second marathon strike involves the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, Times Leader owned Capital Cities 
Communications, Inc., and will four years old October 
The Guild and the International Typographical Union 
have both been decertified NLRB elections, which 
only strikebreakers were permitted vote. flourishing 
community paper set the striking unions under at- 
tack Cap Cities before arbitrator and the NLRB and 
the courts the novel ground that its publication violates 
clause the old contract between the Guild and The Times 
Leader forbidding covered employees from performing 
services for competing papers. 

What makes the Guild’s manifest weakness its rela- 
tions with the conglomerates particularly menacing now 
the minuscule leverage this organizational spokesman for 
journalists finds possible exert two fronts crucial 
the future journalism and the welfare those who prac- 
tice the onrush the electronic newspaper and the de- 
velopment positive responses the deluge criticism 
that currently cascading down the press for its failings. 

The necessity for facing such challenges the dawn 


era revolutionary change the dissemination in- 
formation and ideas having effect. finally obliging 
the Guild move, with least semblance resolve, 
directions that could fortify the union and also lift its hori- 
zons above such transcendental issues fighting the pub- 
lishers over compensation reimburse reporters for the 
value lost ‘‘freebies’’ they should not have been taking 
the first place. 


Would Walter Lippmann heave brick? 


How real the chances are for reorientation requisite 
breadth and imagination may easier calculate after 
delving into Guild history for view where the union has 
been and where got lost. all started with August 1933 
column Heywood Broun, the rumpled iconoclast who 
had found sanctuary sorts with Scripps-Howard after 
having been booted out the old World for condemning the 
execution Sacco and Vanzetti and criticizing the capitu- 
lation New York City’s Board Education Catholic 
pressure for cancellation birth control exhibit ex- 
position for parents. 

Broun took his springboard letter said had re- 
ceived from ‘‘Reporter Unemployed,’’ deploring the snob- 
bishness that made newspeople shun unionism even though 
they were wretchedly exploited their employers while the 
unionized printers they looked down were taking home 
percent more pay than reporters. Broun said the well- 
upholstered aerie occupied columnist made hard 
for him think his boss Simon Legree himself 
field hand the Scripps-Howard plantation, but the fact 


‘The group was split 
whether what they were creating 
should union 
more earthy version 
the defunct New York Press Club’ 


that publishers and editors were likable chaps way ne- 
gated the need for news writers’ union and proposed 
all could bring one into being. 

think could die happy the opening day the 
general Broun wrote, had the privilege 
watching Walter Lippmann heave half brick through 
[New York Herald window non-union opera- 
tive who had been called write the current Today and 
Tomorrow column the gold 

Broun’s Fifty-eighth Street penthouse became the plan- 
ning center for the new organization, with Doris Fleeson, 
Lewis Gannett, Allen Raymond, George Britt, Angly, 
Frederick Woltman, and half-dozen other star reporters 
meeting every Wednesday night discuss its shape with 
Broun and Morris Ernst, the famed civil liberties lawyer, 
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who had been classmate the columnist Horace Mann 
quarter-century earlier. 

From the word the group was split whether what 
they were creating should union, with all its connota- 
tions cloth-cap identification with the working class, 
slightly more earthy version the defunct New York Press 
Club, made concerned with elevating 
the standards journalism but not above recognizing that 
the size the paycheck was among the standards that re- 
quired raising. 

Even the most elitist newshounds would have had 
trouble dodging the urgency action the wage front ina 
year when government reports showed one reporter every 
five earning less than $20 week and took the average 
reporter twenty years climb $38. Almost every paper 
had instituted general pay cut percent and many had 

put second the same size. Nevertheless, when Broun 
and those among his co-conspirators who all along had fa- 
vored full-fledged union held their first open meeting 
New York September 1933, resistance the concept 
action 


support the organization’s objec- 
tives was sufficiently strong scare them away from any 
use the ugly word. 

Similar holdbacks developed clandestine meetings 
called around the country response the Broun initiative 
and, when thirty-seven delegates from New York and six- 
teen other cities gathered Washington mid-December 
found national organization, the name they decided 
would ambiguous enough make everyone comfortable 
was The American Newspaper Guild. had just the right 
blend medievalism, craft exclusivity, and economic con- 
cern, and gave the ardent pro-unionists pause because 
they could see that the publishers, through their wrong- 
headedness, had already begun cut the ground from under 
those who wanted take their model the associations 
representing doctors and lawyers. 

The newspaper owners, many whom had had ironclad 
closed shops for years covering their mechanical em- 
ployees, had trotted out the First Amendment shield 
against any New Deal effort regulate labor relations 
their newsrooms. Before the Guild delegates held their 
founding convention, the publishers had already 
persuaded General Hugh (Iron Pants) Johnson, the crusty 
National Recovery Administrator, that would inva- 
sion freedom the press fix any ceiling working 
hours for reporters and editors. The proper course, the 
owners’ view, was preserve the self-respect journalists 
and their detachment from the class struggle classifying 
them professionals. 


Getting the nod from F.D.R. 


the final day the Guild session, Broun and his as- 
sociates took time out attend National Press Club lunch- 
eon which they heckled Johnson, the principal speaker, 
for proposing exclude from the prospective newspaper 
code any limitation hours the kind that was being en- 
forced almost everywhere else. Late that afternoon came 
call from the White House inviting Broun bring some 
his colleagues over meet with F.D.R. 
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Hollywood lockup: Philip Connelly 
(left), Los Angeles Guild president, 

and two aides were jailed 1938 strike 
against the Hollywood Citizen-News. 
Their crime: handing out strike handbills. 


the meeting written for The Guild Re- 
porter some years later, Robert Bordner, delegate from 
Cleveland, said the president had put everyone ease right 
away. guy was interested, seriously 
Bordner reported. told him what had done far, 
our plans for the future, the roadblock Hugh Johnson. 
was particularly delighted that had the guts tackle the 
publishers. knew their power. They were seldom very 
friendly him. ‘Forget Johnson. ahead. blessing 


you, and more power 

plicable papers more than 75,000 circulation 

the purpose giving employment 
additional men and women this was this order 
that unlocked the door for the Times, ending freeze 
staff hiring that had prevailed through all the two- 
and-a-half years since had entered the Forty-third Street 
city room City College campus correspondent $12 
week, plus extra for covering Sunday sermon one 
church another. The only reporter added the regular 
staff during the long ice age before the NRA’s Blue Eagle 
flew into The New York Times was graduate Columbia’s 
Graduate School Journalism who had had the good judg- 


ment submit biography Adolph Ochs his mas- 
ier’s thesis. 


months later Roosevelt wrote Johnson re- 
questing that the forty-hour provision made ap- 


first beat staff reporter was 
and covering the misery what quickly became the news- 
iest subject around reinforced sense that the system was 
stacked against workers unless they had collective voice 
through which speak even the most benevolent work- 
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place. That view was not shared seniors the staff, 
the great bulk whom were either indifferent the Guild 
hostile it. But one shop after another across the 
United States, the firing Guild members and other re- 
pressive acts publishers pushed the organization inexor- 
ably toward strikes and full enrollment the march labor 
unleashed industry generally the New Deal. 

early September 1934, Editor Publisher was sol- 
emnly consigning the Guild outer darkness: and 
publishers need longer regard the American Newspaper 
Guild independent body professional newswriters 
and editors, ‘guild’ with economic program. rad- 
ical trades-union, least insofar its national officers are 
concerned. They bring discredit many local unions that 
deserve 

One the few publishers sympathetic the Guild was 
Captain Joseph Medill Patterson, founder the Daily 
News, then much more securely than now king size 
among the country’s papers general circulation. con- 
trast his cousin, Colonel Robert McCormick, whose 
Chicago Tribune never has had Guild unit, Patterson told 
Morris Ernst the union’s formative period: tell 
reporters only this, that ‘If were working for Patterson 
any other publisher, I’d join the Guild.’ Another sym- 
pathizer was David Stern, who gave the union its first 
newsroom contract The Philadelphia Record. 

The much more universal attitude among newspaper 
owners, however, was perhaps best summed Broun 
arch testimony gave NRA hearing. inadver- 
allowed the feeling grow and spread that newspapermen 


Signing with the CIO: /937, under 
the leadership Heywood Broun (right), the Guild 


joined the militant Committee for Industrial 


Organization. With Broun are (left) President Homer 


Workers and Leo Krzycki 
the Steel Workers. 
5 


and women who join organizations their own creation 
will subject penalties. The penalty may not dismis- 
sal. All newspapermen know institution known the 
Chinese torture room. reporter who incurs the displeasure 
the boss organizing activity may find himself writing 
obits for the rest his 

1936 the Guild affiliated with the American Federation 
Labor, principally hopes inducing the mechanical 
unions stop going through Guild picket lines, and year 
later gave the coup grace 
association concept two-to-one referendum decision 
take commercial employees and join with John 
Lewis’s militant Committee for Industrial Organization. 


Red-baiting housecleaning? 

this time internal political warfare was raging the 
Guild. Caucuses formed within caucuses well- 
disciplined, highly sophisticated New York faction, with 
pro-Communists its chief strategists, moved toward 
domination the national union. The leftists’ zeal or- 
ganizers, their tenacity, and their mastery parliamentary 
procedure made easy for them take over period 
when the Communist Party was depicting itself the em- 
bodiment twentieth-century Americanism and the 


spearhead front’’ against fascism. 
far the Guild had gone toward sensitizing its 
members questions more consequential than 
when they could get their next drink was indi- 
cated the wry comment made Franklin 
Adams, conductor Conning the Herald 
Tribune, while attending Guild convention: 
knows what the Supreme Court did today the minimum 
wage law, but nobody can tell how made out the 
Davis Cup 

But that same sensitivity larger issues, coupled with 
the strong provisions incorporated the Guild constitution 
protect rank-and-file democracy, resulted the majori- 
ty’s taking steps install new leadership and new policies 
after the Hitler-Stalin pact 1939-41 had destroyed any il- 
lusion that one brand totalitarianism was more idealistic 
than another. When Broun greeted the pact the end 
the apparatchiks operational command 
the Guild treated him traitor and responded the 
new winds from Moscow doing all their power dis- 
credit F.D.R.’s military preparedness efforts and block 
United States aid the British and other foes the Axis 
powers. The resulting disenchantment among the members 
expressed itself overwhelming adoption 1941 
resolution condemning communism and fascism equally 
inimical Guild purposes, followed five-to-three vote 
deposing the old national officers (Broun had died two years 
earlier) and installing anti-Communist slate. 

Revisionist historians, feeding the grossness the 
McCarthy reign terror that began decade after the 
housecleaning the Guild undertook independently out its 
rank and file’s own sense responsible unionism, have 
made fashionable ascribe the lassitude that afflicts to- 
day’s labor movement the that infected unions 
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made the 1940s throwing overboard their Stalinist mis- 
leaders and thus, the view these latter-day sanctifiers, 
depriving their organizations their most dynamic and ded- 
icated elements. 

all the explanations for unionism’s current torpor, that 
the one find least persuasive. the case the Guild, 
membership growth the newsroom had stopped 1938, 
the very year the Communist grip began tighten. All the 
growth from then until the turnover 1941 was through the 
Guild’s extension jurisdiction commercial employees, 
primarily papers where already had foothold the 
editorial side, and that expansion, too, had leveled off re- 
vulsion spread against the manipulative tactics the leftist 
leadership. the time the 1941 convention was held, the 
union’s membership had slipped from 18,755 17,286 and 
than 11,000 these were good standing. 

the postwar years, after the last vestige local Com- 
munist control had vanished, membership climbed nearly 
double the pre-Pearl Harbor total before leveled 
the impact closings, joint operating agreements, and the 
invocation hostile publishers slick new array 
union-busting techniques. These factors, for which the 
Guild has found good answers, have kept membership 
standstill for more than two decades. 

the same time inflation has been eating gains the 
wage front, even though these days givebacks much 
stronger unions the Guild has been racking sizable gains 
wherever has had solvent publisher deal with. the 
thirty-three contracts signed with daily papers, wire ser- 
vices, and news magazines the fiscal year ended last 
March 31, first-year increases the top minimum for re- 


all Guild contracts, 
the top minimum averages $465.64, 
short $22.96 
the weekly sum necessary 
maintain modest 
but adequate standard living’ 


porters averaged $39.38 week, increase bigger than 
total weekly pay $35 when started the Times. The 
Times agreement now guarantees reporters with two years’ 
experience base weekly salary not less than $721.92, 
floor that will next March $766.97, nearly 
$40,000 year. that time, under contracts already writ- 
ten, four other papers will have joined the Times with re- 
portorial minimums exceeding $700 week. For all Guild 
daily-newspaper contracts, however, the top minimum av- 
erages $465.64, short $22.96 the weekly sum neces- 
sary maintain modest but adequate standard living for 
urban family, estimated the Federal Bureau 
Labor Statistics before Reagan administration pressure 
made stop publishing such figures last April. 
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Guild’s first lady: 


Columnist Eleanor Roosevelt, 
early Guild member, addresses journalism class 
sponsored the Washington, local. 


pers, the true average base pay for Guild reporters proba- 
bly around $500. many offices, the top minimum tends 
the maximum, but the Guild makes curbstone guess 
that merit increases tack $50 $75 week onto this general 
average. Whatever jubilation Guild leaders feel over these 
jumps from the $29.47 average that represented total re- 
portorial pay 1933 vanishes when they study earnings 
television news departments and such fields account- 
ancy, medicine, and law. 
the Guild relevant? 
Where the Guild lost its way, judgment, was fail- 
ing recognize that its status organization jour- 
the advancement professional quality newspapers 
was with expanding pay scales and improving fringe ben- 
efits and working conditions. me, there never was any 
necessary incompatibility between such professional con- 
cerns and the union role the Guild rightly carved out for it- 
self. Regrettably, the either-or choice that developed the 
early tug-of-war between the champions and 
militancy polarized thinking both sides that the requi- 
site reconciliation the two approaches never occurred. 
There has, course, been much lip service over the 
years the cause press freedom and responsibility, akin 
that which regular feature all meetings the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association and the 
American Society Newspaper Editors. There has also 
been much deploring the trend toward monopoly owner- 
ship communications. But the only substantial initiative 
the Guild ever took foster newspaper accountability was 
its sponsorship local press councils the 1960s under the 


Since the higher wage floors tend the larger pa- 
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auspices the Lowell Mellett Fund for Free and Respon- 
sible Press project that has now come down the presen- 
tation journalism review writer annual Award 
for Improving Journalism through Critical Evaluation. 

Increasingly, the Guild has tended seem irrelevancy 
the newsroom. That perhaps inevitable when personal 
journalism much the vogue and reporters eager for the 
story still fear that their editors will consign them 
some 1980s counterpart the Chinese torture room 
they line too conspicuously the union side. But 
least potent deterrent joining the picture many have 
the Guild just another bureaucracy that has run out 
any function larger than reelecting its pork-choppers. 

the rest the labor movement, the Guild has be- 
come sort stagnant,’’ says Larry Hatfield, rewriteman 
Hearst’s San Francisco Examiner, who became inter- 
national vice president the Guild last year after serving 
three terms president the San Francisco-Oakland local. 
leadership more interested perpetuating itself 
than what the Guild organized 


ther unions have invaded the Guild’s jurisdiction and 
walked off with the prize repeatedly the last ten 
years. Newsday, the flourishing Long Island colony 

the rigorously nonunion Los Angeles Times, has 
union lumping representation editorial and certain 
mechanical employees, which affiliated with the 
pressmen’s union, the International Printing and Graphic 
Communications Union. The same international got con- 
tract covering all employees Hearst’s Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner 1977, ten years after the Guild had 
launched disastrous strike there. The catch-all local’s top 
minimum for reporters only $445.53 week, against 
the $637.50 floor unilaterally established management 
the Los Angeles Times newsroom. 

The editorial staff The Village Voice represented 
the Distributive Workers District the United Au- 
tomobile Workers. Its president, David Livingston, 
maverick among New York union leaders, and writers for 
the weekly, shopping for bargaining agent the paper 
bounced from one owner another the mid-1970s, found 
his philosophy more compatible with their anti- 
establishment views than the philosophy the Guild. This 
might not have been decisive had the Guild not told the 
Voicers that could not take free-lancers, mainstay 
the paper’s writing pool. Enrolling them presented 
obstacle for District 65. 

Last year alone, other unions attempted muscle 
the Guild commercial departments thirty times, 
twelve times successfully. Included among the invaders 
were units the ITU, the pressmen, the teamsters, and the 
United Food and Commercial Workers. Most the incur- 
sions involved relatively small groups workers. 

Internally, the Guild’s 5,000-member New York local, 
always key power center the parent union, torn 
factional conflict similar ferocity the ideological divi- 
sions the Guild’s natal period. militant group, with 
women the forefront and opposed what considers 
domination the union’s affairs ‘‘pie (i.e., paid 


officers), won control the executive committee the 
1980 biennial election. Now the Department Labor, re- 
sponding charges irregularities filed rival faction 
supportive the Guild’s national officers and paid staff, 
has ordered new election under government supervision. 
The order has touched off fresh round internal warfare 
abounding mutual vilification. Each faction accuses the 
other pursuing ‘‘rule policies, and both may 
right. Sexism also factor hard discount, although 
male leaders the group bent deposing the first pre- 
dominately female administration the local’s history 
stress that both they and the national Guild officers strongly 
endorse reintroduction and ratification the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 


New directions 


this internal bickering makes sound the Guild 
retreat the social front, that misconception. reso- 
lution calling for nuclear-arms freeze was adopted without 
audible dissent the Los Angeles convention. Edward 
Asner, under fire within his own Screen Actors Guild for his 
forthright political positions, was chief speaker the con- 
vention banquet, and Charles Perlik, Jr., the Guild’s in- 
ternational president, blasted CBS for cancelling the Lou 
Grant television series. 

Much more the point, the convention the Guild 
started moving two significant directions one aimed 
giving news writers and copy editors voice newspaper 
policies that can heard above whisper, the other tak- 
ing initial long step toward the formation big 
embracing all newspaper employees, goal Perlik 
said now thought might achieved within five years. 

the past, Perlik had made little secret his skepticism 
about the worth assertive efforts the Guild obtain 


‘If are going 
held responsible for what going 
this industry, 
then had damn well better acquire 
some responsibility for it’ 


Guild President Charles Perlik 


effective reportorial voice press conduct and policies. But 
Los Angeles devoted much his keynote speech 
telling the delegates that their future security, well 
their claim public respect, depended moving toward 
worker participation the type widely practiced Euro- 
pean papers, where the staff consulted the appointment 
editors, basic changes editorial policy, the editorial 
budget, and merger suspension publication. 

saying,’’ Perlik said, that, right 
wrong, our members, their training, their attitudes, their 
methods work, and their performance are increasingly the 
target criticism, and many cases they are being called 
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California, 


account for sins for which they are not responsible, the 
last analysis, and sometimes not even the first. What 
saying that are going held responsible for what 
going this industry, then had damn well better 
acquire some responsibility for 

Perlik, one-time reporter for and the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News who fifty-eight starting his fourteenth year 
Guild president, had prefaced his talk arranging for 
publication The Guild Reporter extensive excerpts 
from Ben Bagdikian’s provocative talk last March 
Washington conference investigative reporting spon- 
sored the Center for Study Responsive Law. Bagdik- 
ian, former Washington Post editor and now journalism 
professor the University California Berkeley, pro- 
posed far-reaching system newspaper co-determination 
every level, from city room board directors, 
necessary counterbalance situation which, said, 
fifty corporations controlled more than half the output 
every medium information the United States news- 
papers, magazines, radio, television, book publishing, and 
motion pictures. 

Because interlocking directorships and bank voting 
trusts, Bagdikian contended, there was longer major 
industry the country that did not have measure con- 
trol over key vehicle public information, often under 
circumstances which made inescapable profound conflicts 
interest. discounted the insistence these new 
media-owning corporations that they did not interfere the 
editorial product, asserting: 

they appoint the publisher, the editor, the 
business manager, and determine the budget. wanted 
control public information that all would want. 
would not want decide every story every day say 
yes every manuscript that came over the transom. 
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would rather appoint leaders who understand clearly who 
hired them and who can fire them, who pays their salaries 
and decides their stock options. would then leave 

now the only Guild local that has shown sustained 
interest pushing high degree participatory manage- 
ment has been the Twin Cities Guild Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, whose executive secretary, John Carmichael, has been 
evangel joint decision-making the newsroom since 
his organization made its first breakthrough 1972 the 
Cowles-owned Star and Tribune Minneapolis. 


armichael was delighted have Perlik put the parent 
union unequivocally behind the extension such ef- 

forts, even though the Twin Cities Guild almost 

junked its own program after the Cowles manage- 
ment abruptly merged the Star into the Tribune last April 
without any advance discussion notice the union. For 
nearly three years the Star had been the nearest thing 
jointly run paper ever operated metropolitan center 
this country, with eight staff committees made one 
hundred reporters and editors cooperating fundamental 
redesign every department hopes stemming the 
financial hemorrhaging that has killed one afternoon paper 
after another. 

The preemptive strike management that felled the Star 
brought angry demands within the unit for withdrawal from 
further involvement the worker-participation committees, 
but the final decision was stick with them. people 
feel management should give equal say. beyond that. 
want take the whole loaf, but are not there yet. 
have Settle for half-loaf. gives you some power more 
than you had before, but there long way still 
That how Carmichael sums the experiment’s present 
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status, adding that another flash point may reached when 
Charles Bailey, now editor the combined Star and 
Tribune, goes off soon become the paper’s senior Wash- 
ington correspondent. 

Still undetermined any level the Guild whether its 
members the editorial side can supply enough vision and 
practicality help chart journalistic directions more 
worthwhile than those dictated the publishers’ worship 
the bottom line, currently reflected the proliferation 
fluff sections the expense hard news. That question 
takes added significance with the need for developing 
standards for news transmitted directly into the home via 
cable, field which all the media conglomerates are 
vying for dominance and profit. Without broadening 
concern for comprehensiveness and responsibility, little 
likely come the limitless potential cable, computers, 
lasers, communications satellites, fiber optics, and all the 
rest the glittering array new technological marvels that 
goes beyond the entertainment-oriented superficiality 
existing news, supplemented countless fragmented 
services catering narrow-band interests. 

Unhappily, would exaggeration pretend that 

concern along these lines gripped the attention the con- 
vention delegates the wake the Perlik keynote address. 
The wrangle over higher dues transfixed them that the 
subject worker participation was scarcely discussed. 
Moving with the I.T.U. 
The second mission which the Guild chief summoned his 
flock had less pie-in-the-sky flavor and did come for 
extensive debate before winning overwhelming convention 
approval. Authorization was given for special convention 
later this year act what expected final pro- 
posal for the merger the Guild and the ITU, amalga- 
mation Perlik had crossed off realistic possibility 
1981 after three years frustrating negotiations between 
the two unions. 

The talks came out the deep freeze summit confer- 
ences Washington just two weeks before the Los Angeles 
gathering. Perlik ascribed the top-level conferees’ success 
hammering out tentative accord officers for the con- 
solidated organization, pooling defense funds, and 
other details ‘‘the temper the times and the hostile at- 
mosphere feel all around pronounced himself 
encouraged that looked beyond marriage the Guild and 
the 45,000-member printers’ union mid-1983 
across-the-board merger all the printing, publishing, and 
graphic-arts unions 1987. 

That would end often contentious relationship 
which the press unionism has fre- 
quently been shattered one organization scabbing an- 
other. would also represent realistic accommodation 
all the unions the obliteration traditional craft lines 
through the homogenization newspaper automation, and 
recognition the speed with which, especially among the 
mechanical unions, new technology wiping out the need 
for workers well skills. the case the printers, 
computerized composing rooms have already cut the ITU’s 
active membership less than half its old strength, and 
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with electronic pagination will drop near zero. 

One considerable barrier Guild ratification mergers 
with the printers anyone else the conviction many 
its newsroom members that all the other unions are over the 
hill and that the only people with assured future, when 
and the all-electronic newspaper delivered directly 
homes and offices becomes reality, are the writers and 
editors who will presumably still needed. That perhaps 
overoptimistic conclusion helps explain why high propor- 
tion those who voted give green light for special 
convention the ITU merger have their fingers crossed 
about the deal’s ever going through. 

The most clear-cut feature the plan this stage the 
job security promises all the incumbent officers both 
unions. For the first two years Joseph Bingel, the ITU’s 
president, would hold the top post general president 
while Perlik served president. For the second two years, 
the two would switch titles. After that the two posts would 
combined into one, with the members free pick anyone 
they wanted top dog. Similarly, the Guild would have 
two-year mortgage the office secretary the merged 
international executive council and the ITU the trea- 
surer’s job, after which would come two-year flip fol- 
lowed unification the two posts. Similar solicitude has 
been displayed for other paid officers both camps. 

Time plainly running out for merger among the print 
unions. They are all suddenly aware that the real need may 
for broadening perspective that would wed the 
newspaper unions those television. publishers are 
going large-scale operators cable and teletext, will 
their news under the Guild the American Feder- 
ation Television and Radio Artists, their mechanical 
staffs under the ITU the National Association Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians? 


the end, with without merger, the Guild’s future 
depends whether can make itself sufficiently 
dynamic force journalism reinvigorate its present 
membership many whom belong only because 
they have to, under Guild shop contracts and convince 
the much larger body reporters and editors outside that 
the union has something offer them. 

Asner provided the key the end his convention 
lament the monopolization and suburbanization the 
press and the banal inadequacies television news 
substitute for newspapers. ‘‘The country needs your minds, 
not incite, but inform,’’ told the Guild delegates. 
remain the heartbeat and the cortex Ameri- 
can journalism. Your version the last testament 

And from one the country’s foremost management 
lawyers, who spends much his time advising publishers 
how keep out the Guild and other unions, comes this 
postscript: 

Guild’s organizing problems are temporary ones 
this period when all workers are scared and there cause 
rally people around. But not right panic about the 
Guild’s survival. The great uncertainties caused the au- 
tomated newsroom leave room for doubt that will 
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It's low-budget, 
amateurish 
and often refreshing 


attraction cable television 

has always been its ability 

provide viewers with something 
they couldn’t get from traditional, over- 
the-air television. community an- 
tenna service, cable has improved re- 
ception remote locales; enter- 
tainment medium, has offered uncut, 
uncensored feature films; and now, 
public servant, cable offering local 
news. such places Jefferson Parish, 
Louisiana; Fall River, Massachusetts; 
Laurence Zuckerman assistant editor 
View magazine. 


Ft. Lee, New Jersey; and the island 
Guam, cable news shows are blossom- 
ing where broadcasters are too busy 
tread. Ranging from two-minute 
standard half-hour 
newscasts, and staffed anywhere 
from one thirty employees, the pro- 
grams provide what probably the most 
highly localized news coverage ever 
appear television. And, contrast 
broadcast programming, cable news- 
casts are produced world meager 
resources and elusive commercial suc- 
cess making them once raw, 
plucky, resourceful, and, all too often, 
unabashedly amateur. 

Like its cousins, public access and 
government access, local cable news 
arose out cable systems’ franchise- 
bound commitments provide high- 
quality programming and for the 


community. But cable news has since 
flourished its own right, operators 
discover that subscribers want and 
need it. Surveys most franchises re- 
veal that viewers generally seek some 
form newscast dealing with commu- 
nity issues and events. While most cable 
systems meet this need with weekly 
community affairs program, increas- 
ing number are producing thirty-minute 
newscasts five nights week. 


Florida, for instance, The 
Naples Report, one the first cable 
news programs, has three reporters 

who regularly cover Collier County 
its city council, school board, police de- 
partment, social events, high school 
sports, and other beats too provincial for 
local broadcast stations. Bill Ryan, pres- 
ident Palmer Communications and 
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able news 
hits the 
Ana Cabrera both anchorwoman and news director each night for three Massachusetts communities. 
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developer The Naples Report, likens 
the relationship between local cable and 
broadcast news that between subur- 
ban weekly and metropolitan daily. 
Cable news has played especially 
important role the state New Jer- 
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Two witnesses Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, fire take turns holding the mike while 
Local News reporter tapes them. 


sey. one only two states without 
single commercial station its 
own, New Jersey subsists meager 
diet news doled out stations 
New York and Philadelphia. result, 
many its cable systems have entered 
the news business. have the wheel 
and everyone else the says 
Dan Dougherty New York Times 
Cable, which based the southern 
New Jersey town Audubon. re- 
sult the company’s local roots, says 
Dougherty, its reporters have better 
feel for community news and statewide 
issues than the out-of-staters who 
cover New Jersey irregularly. 
you’re out covering says, 
know whether you’re from Jer- 
easier build rapport with state and 
local politicians. Dougherty, fact, re- 


be 


Fall River, follow-up fire included 
reports the displacement families and 
efforts house and feed them. 


cently moderated debate between Re- 
publican Senate candidates Jeffrey Bell 
and Millicent Fenwick. 

Despite clear mandate for commu- 
nity programming, news directors often 
find that their aspirations are dashed 
small staffs and shoestring budgets. Few 
cable news programs are self-support- 
ing, and annual budgets rarely exceed 
$200,000. Nevertheless, viewers gen- 
erally expect them measure the 
standards set over-the-air news. 
average viewer isn’t going 
allow for lousy cable productions,’’ says 
Bill Ryan Palmer Communications. 

Local cable has been helped along 
the development high-quality, rela- 
tively inexpensive video equipment over 
the last five years. Moreover, what they 
lack money and personnel, cable 
news directors and reporters have been 
able make ingenuity and raw 
energy and, must added, the 
free labor student interns. 


southeastern Massachusetts, 

which receives signals from 

Boston and Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, Local News /3, operated two 
cable systems owned Colony Com- 
munications, provides daily half-hour 
news show for the towns Fall River, 
New Bedford, and Dartmouth. cover 
the events all three communities, the 
show’s seven-member team (three 
the news staff and four technicians) 
must work furious pace. 
still the good old days being the 
street, talking cops and people the 
community, drum says 
news director Ana Cabrera, who an- 
chors the newscast. 

Reporters Bill Rappleye and Linda 
Cox must each tape six separate video 
segments day for the evening news- 
cast. Like most cable reporters, both are 
their twenties and have limited exper- 
ience: Cox worked for few years 
radio news and Rappleye was intern 


The Texas Observer. They have 


necessity fashioned economizing 
newsgathering routine. typical 
morning, Rappleye might begin the 
New Bedford police station, arranging 
tape the scene recent crime. From 
there might move other area 
towns, shooting previously arranged in- 
terviews and picking other stories 
along the way. 


man convicted murder (right) sen- 
tenced death The Naples Report 
southern Florida. 


event which number local figures 
appear once, Rappleye takes advan- 
tage the occasion conduct several 
interviews variety unrelated sub- 
jects. would certainly nice 
have more time research and 
laments Rappleye. forced 
interview only the people who happen 

addition, stories sometimes don’t 
get covered because lack equipment 
keeps Rappleye and his colleagues from 
going live. water main blows 
New Bedford the afternoon, chances 
are Rappleye won’t able tape 


Jefferson Parish, Louisiana, town’s 

most prominent landmark serves back- 
drop The Jefferson Report. 


time for the 5:30 news. Nonetheless, 
boasts Cabrera, you watch for 
week, you won’t have the most spec- 
tacular coverage, but have the 
most comprehensive 
Cabrera had opportunity prove 
her point last May when famous Fall 
River landmark, the Notre Dame 
Lourdes cathedral, burned down. Net- 
work and regional broadcast reporters 
arrived the scene full force, but 
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the next day most were gone. for 
Local News 13, says Cabrera, ‘‘We 
didn’t have live microwave reports from 
the scene, airplane, but re- 
mained the story long after the others 
left town,’’ following the dis- 
placement families, relief activities, 
and the start rebuilding efforts. 

Not surprisingly, the frenetic pace 
Local News newsgathering opera- 
tions carries over into its daily live 
cablecast. Attempting (not 
cessfully) mimic the snappy lead-ins 
local broadcast television, the pro- 
gram begins with wide shot local 
reservoir the afternoon sun; ac- 
companied eerie soundtrack that 
makes the viewer expect Glinda, the 
Good Witch the North, anchor- 
ing. Then, disco beat rises, viewers 
are treated fast-moving shots the 
Fall River-New Bedford-Dartmouth 
area. And then the news. local 
building burning out control (as 
broadcast news, fires are much favored), 
and Cabrera speaks with such urgency 
that she occasionally trips over her 
words: evening. the news to- 
night, history repeating itself tonight 
Fall River firemen are battling right 
now the biggest blaze recent mem- 
Then part-time reporter Michael 
Chvany, sparing emotion, declares 
from the scene: has one 
the most sensational blazes this area has 
seen the last 

Some stories are quite comprehen- 
seafood workers’ local, for example, 
took pains evaluate the claims both 
sides. the other hand, there are lots 
soft community features story 
about the local parking-ticket officer, 
who claims the most hated man 
town, and seemingly interminable 
series man-on-the-street interviews 
posing the question, your 
favorite Christmas 

It’s popular mix. 400 subscribers 
recently surveyed the station, per- 
cent said they watched the program two 
three times week; percent rated 
the coverage good excellent. 

those accustomed big-city 
newscasts, the programs may seem 
hokey and amateurish. The attempt 
follow the conventions over-the-air 
can make for tedious viewing, 
when NYT Cable anchor Dan Dougher- 
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New Central Bergen Report, an- 

chorman Dan Dougherty doubles 
porter Dan Dougherty. 


introduces report reporter Dan 
Dougherty, who then followed an- 
chor Dan Dougherty. But the constraints 
imposed austerity can have silver 
lining, times leading creative for- 
mats and techniques that are refreshing 
departures from broadcast journalism. 
For example, because Bill Rappleye and 
Linda Cox must operate their own 
videocameras and cassette decks while 
they interview, they rarely the tra- 
ditional broadcast stand-up. The result 
kind video verité which the sub- 
ject the interview comes across un- 
mediated slick reporter. Continen- 
tal Cablevision’s News Plus, six- 
month-old public affairs/news program 
that appears daily suburban Chicago, 
depends platoon forty-five col- 
lege interns produce programs based 
interviews; the resulting format 
analogous that the early morning 
network news programs that is, news 
reports are sandwiched between inter- 
views with local figures. 

Local cable programs are also willing 
devote large chunks time indi- 
vidual stories. The Naples Report re- 


Red Cross spokesman Fall River, com- 
menting relief efforts, momentarily eludes 
Local News camera. 


cently featured coverage local mur- 
der trial, including the chilling climax 
which judge sentenced the convicted 
murderer death. Denton, Texas, 
the 8,300-subscriber system offered 
unusually long and candid report the 
efforts the embattled city manager 
defend himself against charges mis- 
management. 

While lack resources has thus far 
prevented local cable from making 
name for itself investigative report- 
ing, its scrutiny community life has 
helped call attention local hazards and 
official neglect. For example, after 
stewardess was mysteriously murdered 
deserted beach Guam, local 
cable news reporter Greg Champion dis- 
covered that police booth near the 
beach was unmanned several nights 
succession. Soon after the reports, two 
brothers were apprehended the same 
beach and subsequently convicted the 
slaying. And, when the presiding officer 


Reporter Greg Champion discovers un- 
manned patrol station Guam beach, 
days after murder occurred there. 


the local County Commission refused 
allow News then-news director 
Candice Liepa Denton film com- 
mission meetings, she turned the denials 
into news story, which included her 
discovery that four other commissioners 
had objections. 

For the most part, however, local 
cable newscasts strive for legitimacy 
staying close possible the broad- 
cast mold. Most cablecasts use the tra- 
ditional female-and-male anchor team, 
with separate newscasters for weather 
and sports. Reporters are learning 
happy-talk like the pros. The shows 
often appear incongruous they open 
with upbeat music and quick cuts re- 
porters the scene only lead 
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with, say, cat caught tree. they 
appear parodies the big time, 
when reporter Tony Washington the 
nightly Jefferson Report Jefferson 
Parish, Louisiana, ended report 
proposed local sewage-treatment plant 
with the traditional broadcast wrap-up 
using distinctive landmark back- 
drop this case sign reading, 
City, La., Gumbo Capital 
the 


ddly enough, this very em- 
ulation commercial that 
puts local broadcasters ease; 
they think cable news lightweight 
and unprofessional. have veterans 
twelve years that can pick phone 
and get lot more than those young- 
sters,’’ says Phil Johnson, former news 
director and now assistant station man- 
ager WWL-TV New Orleans. 
Johnson and other broadcasters maintain 
that cable news won’t truly able 
compete until can afford field more 
reporters. And that won’t happen until 
starts making more money. 

Indeed, the costs producing nightly 
newscasts are onerous for many sys- 
tems. Beloit Cable Wisconsin 
cancelled its nightly newscast last July 
and going for less expensive forms 
community programming, such 
public access. Although the show had 
lot support from advertisers, says 
David Weinstein, director community 
programming, company simply 
looked the bottom line; was losing 
more than was 

The Naples Report, one the few 
news shows the country operating 
the black, took ten years reach that 
state. Advertisers are often deterred 
the absence standard system for 


fin 


Reporter Darlene Flattmann The Jeffer- 
son Report has exchange with visiting 


dog. 


measuring cable audiences well 
the often dismal programming that 
brackets the news and thus depresses 
viewership. One news director who pre- 
fers not identified claims that his 
management has ignored his proposals 
for expanding news operations, prefer- 
ring invest new entertain- 
ment services, which offer 
profit margin. ‘‘We’ve got real plum 
says, they’re not de- 
veloping it. I’ve worked enough small 
towns know that once you’ve got 
them tuned in, they 

Following this line reasoning, 
some the newer systems are investing 
local news means promoting 
their presence the community, 
thereby gaining more prestige and more 
subscribers. This the plan Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, where Cablevi- 


New Bedford, Massachusetts part 
Local News 13’s continuing coverage. 


sion Systems Connecticut, partner- 
ship with Scripps-Howard, introduced 
new cable system and news operation 
August. Cablevision/Scripps won the 
franchise for the affluent suburban area 
over nine other companies with im- 
pressive bid provide high-quality 
local news service. With initial in- 
vestment million and projected 
operating budget $700,000 
$800,000 year, Scripps has set 
state-of-the-art news studio and hired 
staff thirty-one. They will produce 
core ninety minutes local news 
rerun and updated continuously 
throughout the day probably the first 
local all-news cable channel. 

Directing this operation Garry 
Ritchie, who loan from WEWS- 
TV, Scripps station Cleveland, 
where was station manager. While 
the system does not expect make 
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Joe Klimas and Susan Gardner pause for 
light moment between segments The 
Naples Report. 


money for several years, says Ritchie, 
the news services the community 
and does well, then will make 
money, tangibly 
Already, adds, the local presence 
scurrying reporters and highly visible 
news vans has raised public awareness 
the new system, boosting the number 
initial subscribers. Ultimately, the 
company hopes turn its news show- 
case into lucrative medium for local 
advertising. 

cable news catches with adver- 
tisers, what effect might that have 
programming? The Fairfield operation 
already seems departure from the 
strictly community orientation that has 
marked most cable news operations. 
While Ritchie insists that his station will 
cover only stories local import and 
not try compete with broadcast news, 
boasts the system’s UPI wire and 
its Hartford and Washington bureaus, 
which serve ‘‘localize’’ national 
stories the same justification given 
many broadcasters they trotting 
after attention-grabbing stories far-off 
places. 

the slick Fairfield operation proves 
representative the next genera- 
tion cable journalism, the genre could 
lose its unique appeal. Ted Kavanau, 
executive vice president and news direc- 
tor CNN2 and former news director 
WNEW-TV New York, warns that 
shouldn’t emulate broadcast 
news. Local heroes, sports, the city 
council the type things that small- 
town newspapers made their reputations 
the kind news you can’t get 
anywhere 

Perhaps, then, like Dorothy The 
Wizard Oz, cable news shouldn’t look 
any farther than its own 
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Amoco using 100,000,000-year-old clues 
help solve our energy needs today. 


Many the world’s petroleum 
products used this century were 
created the living organisms 

that flourished our planet during 
the Mesozoic age. Fossilized plant and 
animal life from this same geologic 
period are performing vital role 
exploration today. 


Amoco palynologists examine 
100-million-year-old fossil plant 
spores, which provide clues the 


— 


discovery hidden energy sources 
underground. Lessons learned from 
the fossilized remains these 
organisms have been vital the 
discovery extensive new 
hydrocarbon reserves Wyoming 
and Utah. 


Palynology just one science Amoco 
using find the energy America 
needs today, and keep growing 

the year 2000...and beyond. 
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Not yet. But Japan could close the gap Americans try 

The fact is, the Japanese are graduating more engineers; doing more 
nationally-coordinated and funded engineering; and also upgrading their well- 
known ability implement the designs others with quality accent. 

Yet high technology electronics, Americans are the creators and leaders. 
And companies like Motorola intend keep that way. 

For example, take the tiny chip silicon containing all the logic 
circuits computer. First invented our U.S. competitor, Intel, 4-bit microprocessors 
are the logic brains for calculators and appliance controls. More complex 8-bit micro- 
processors are used applications like electronic games, improve fuel economy 
and reduce pollution automobiles, mention few. 

Most these microprocessors and their computers were created Americans. 

Now the American semiconductor industry has birth the 16- bit micro- 
processor—a whole new generation that'sup 
ten times more complex and powerful than 
its predecessors. fact, 16-bit microproc- 
essor has the capability controlling 
astounding 128,000,000 pieces information. 


These 16-bit microprocessors were 


developed and introduced American manu- 
—is widely acknowledged have the most 

instruments that talk, listen and respond; auto- 
with higher precision and greater productivity; 
small home computers single engineering drawing for the 
business computers built only five years ago. the actual microproc 


And innovative these products are, 
new generations microprocessors continue open the realms what's possible. For 
instance, have announced 32-bit version the MC68000 that the first fully 


‘upwardly compatible version earlier 16-bit sister machine. But that not the point. 


The point that innovation and imagination this field, others, American. 
from this solid innovation base that must meet challenge. competition 
for world markets becomes more intense, this good old Yankee ingenuity that will 
keep out front. 
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versatile computer architectural structure. 
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doesn't look much like 
aboratory. 

world ice and snow, 
where the average temperature 
four degrees below zero. 
the summer. 

But, fact, the continent 

Antarctica perfect natural 
the last left 
Earth. 

There are many experiments 
fields like geomagnetism, 
glaciology, and oceanography) 
hat done anywhere else. 


this one-of-a-kind laboratory, 
the scientists don't wear lab coats. 


Right now, for example, 
scientists supported the 
National Science Foundation 
are analyzing sections the 
ice sheet. 

searching out what 
the atmosphere and 
climate were like thousands 
—even millions years ago. 

course, that's just one 
the many experiments that 
bring several hundred U.S. 
scientists the polar contin 
every year. 


ent 


And, take care them, 
our subsidiary Federal Electric 
Corporation there, too. 

build dormitories, run 
power plants, cook meals. 

Everything needed for 
day-to-day living. 

You see, want make 
sure that the scientists can 
spend their time thinking about 
science. 

And that comfortable 
when they finally leave their 
lab and come back indoors. 


The best ideas are the 
ideas that help 
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THE BLACK PRESS: 


DOWN BUT NOT OUT 


Integration and hard times 
nearly finished off 

once-vital institution. 
Two papers hold out hope 


for comeback 
PHYL GARLAND 


dismal midwinter morning earlier this year, 
managing editor Lou Ransom sat the head 
oblong table the cramped, windowless con- 
ference room the New Pittsburgh Courier, its 

offices located the blighted South Side city that once 
had been the very hub northeastern industrial activity but 
now struggled stave off the encroachments economic 
decline. The sporadic clattering manual typewriters, 
obsolescent newsroom sound this era electronic VDTs, 
filtered into the room, which was adorned with trophies and 
plaques awarded Best the Na- 
tional Newspaper Publishers Association, organization 
comprising most those who own the nation’s approxi- 
mately 200 black newspapers. 

Ransom, twenty-nine, summarized his analysis the 
pressures that have plunged much the black press into 
state crisis that has persisted for more than decade and 
shows signs escalating. way Reaganomics hitting 
us, we’re depression and it’s killing us. Not only the 
Courier, but all black newspapers,’’ said. first 
place Reaganomics hits advertising. Steel mills and 
other major businesses are closing down this area, and 
firms that used set aside little bit money advertise 
the Courier cut back before they touch the two local 
dailies [The Pittsburgh Press and the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette|. They’re getting thinner too. It’s not just us, but 
it’s first. And there has been almost steady drop 
circulation. 

we’re going Ransom went say, 
going have re-evaluate the role have play 
because the past the black press was everything for 
everybody. can’t afford that today. must focus 
who want reach. Most our readers are older and 
buy the paper out habit. But want for the 
money, have aim for the young professionals, the 
people advertisers want reach. have lot black col- 


Phyl Garland, formerly New York editor Ebony, associate 
professor Columbia’s Graduate School Journalism. 
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lege grads now and they’re not being challenged the 
Courier and other black papers. And they don’t buy them 
either. They read the dailies, Time, and Newsweek, but they 
are starving for in-depth coverage black 

his passion and profound concern for the future the 
black press, Lou Ransom reminded myself many 
years ago when was ardent reporter and editor for the 
old Pittsburgh Courier. (The word was added 
the name 1966 when John Sengstacke, owner the 
Chicago Defender chain, purchased the paper’s assets 
order rescue from impending bankruptcy.) One two 
blacks graduate from Northwestern University’s School 
Journalism 1957, before student loans, ample 
scholarships, special programs, and affirmative action 
policies helped boost the number minority journalists, 
had worked for the Courier during summers and joined the 
full-time staff 1958. 


Making change happen 


Like most black journalists generation, had not 
dreamt seeing by-line the front page The New 
York Times, The Washington Post, the Chicago Tribune. 
This was not due lack ambition but stemmed from 
understanding the realities that restricted our lives 
those days jure segregation and overt racial hostility. 
Back then, blacks existed shadow world that was sel- 
dom, ever, reflected the pages daily newspapers, 
which were staffed almost exclusively whites and mir- 
rored their mentality. blacks were noticed all, was 
negative condescending manner. The Daily News 
hometown McKeesport, Pennsylvania, had carried 
weekly back-page two- three-inch column, headed 
listing weddings, births, deaths, and 
club meetings, compiled from notes sent black 
readers. white papers generally were just invisible 
Ralph Ellison said were. 

But far stronger element the matter career choice 
was the driving sense commitment that impelled me, and 
others like me, cast our lot with the black press. con- 
sidered effective, sometimes strident, medium 
through which might strike out the forces that denied 
opportunity and respect. This was the years before the 
sit-ins, boycotts, freedom marches, mass protests, civil 
rights laws, and, quite significantly, the urban riots the 
sixties had pried open the doors for black journalists, pro- 
fessionals, managers, educators, and skilled workers seek- 
ing place the mainstream American life. For us, the 
black press was journalism. The best our numbers con- 
sidered ourselves warriors. continued 
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case, there was another decisive factor. Back 
1943, mother, Hazel Garland, housewife with bold 
aspirations, had liberated herself from the linoleum confines 
her kitchen becoming stringer for the Courier, re- 
porting weekly events the network small towns sur- 
rounding Pittsburgh. Three years later when she joined the 
regular staff, receiving on-the-job training, she became 
reporter and later women’s and entertainment editor, even- 
tually rising the position editor-in-chief 1974 
long after had left the staff. had grown with the 
Courier. She and her colleagues had been role models. 
This was particularly important time and place where 
had never seen black sales clerk, bus driver, foreman, 
school teacher. For me, journalists always had been special 
people who not only wrote about what happened but, ad- 
vocates change, helped make happen. 

The journalistic world that had entered twenty-five years 
earlier differed dramatically from the one Lou Ransom was 
encountering. Though the Courier, founded 1910, had 
begun its long decline the fifties, some the luster its 
old glory days remained even then. co-workers the 
national and city desks could recall the boom the World 
War years that spilled over into 1947, when the paper had 


post-boom Pittsburgh Courier: the Courier had peak circulation more than 
350,000, distributed through twenty-three editions covering all parts the country. 
the early sixties, when these photos the national desk and the press room were taken, 
decline had set in. Now the Courier reaches audience only about 20,000. 
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hit its peak more than 350,000 copies distributed weekly 
through twenty-three editions covering all parts the 
country. had set all-time audited circulation record for 
black newspapers, and the presses ran daily, from Sunday 
through Thursday. contrast, Lou Ransom was presiding 
over the remains enterprise that had shrunk, almost 
unbelievably, 10,000 local copies per week, with another 
10,000 reached skimpy national edition. Even the 
handsome three-story structure that had housed the Courier 
day, set snugly 2628 Centre Avenue the heart 
Pittsburgh’s black Hill District, where folks from the 
neighborhood could bring their grievances with the guaran- 
tee immediate hearing, has been demolished. The cur- 
rent rented quarters South Carson Street are the edge 
white working-class neighborhood, far from the action. 

less severe had been the decline prestige. was 
the kind paper that commanded respect and was widely 
quoted. you were running for office any level, you 
stopped the Courier pay recalls Harold 
Keith, who had worked there for eighteen years and was 
editor when left 1963. Now director publications 
and information for the Department Housing and Urban 
Development and confirmed, high-level civil servant, 
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black press was journalism’’ for blacks and ‘‘the best our numbers considered ourselves 


Keith eagerly reminisces about the Courier’s numerous 
crusades against Jim Crow, lynching (‘‘seemed there was 
lynching two every week’’), segregation the armed 
forces, job discrimination, and rampant racial injustices. 
remembers the time when Wendell Smith, the sports editor, 
helped negotiate Jackie Robinson’s introduction into major 
league baseball, breaking that coior barrier. galvaniz- 
ing force that made was the institution racism 
were Negroes then. All felt involved and gave the 
impetus work for little money the best job could 
fight that institution. had outstanding reporters the 
South, some them white, who risked their lives 
things like infiltrate the Klux Klan bring the 


there was the camaraderie. had some the 

best journalists the country, trained and highly 

intelligent people,’’ says Keith, who earned his 

master’s degree history from the University 
Pittsburgh, where also undertook pre-doctoral studies. 
had finished our work, would sit around the 
desk and discuss every conceivable thing. was inspira- 
tional and informational. You looked forward going 
work because something was always happening. was 
really great place.’’ adds nostalgically, would have 
been the Courier today things were 

But they weren’t. 


Out sync 

Many have said that the Pittsburgh Courier, like other black 
newspapers and black institutions whole, was victim 
the integration doggedly fought for, that providence 
gave black people ironic kick the bottom when they 
were granted, least ostensibly, what they had said they 
wanted. This simplistic view and Harold Keith main- 


tains that poor management was major factor, along with 
the impact changing times. pulled out when 
the paper began covering the movement, though never 
had been that successful getting ads,’’ notes. When 
advertising revenue was diminished, management re- 
sponded cutting the staff, getting rid the people who 
made go, while the hangers-on stayed. Management was 
not willing invest 

The mistakes the fifties were considerable and consis- 
tent. attempt modernize, the Courier’s management 
invested heavily magazine section and color comics 
featuring black characters, novelty that did not pay off. 
reduced its size from that full-scale paper tabloid 
without preparing the public, which felt cheated the 
smaller product. the mid-fifties, when young minister 
named Martin Luther King, Jr., led boycott against segre- 
gated bus seating Montgomery, Alabama, and civil 
rights movement that was alter American history had got- 
ten under way, the Courier published series articles 
called Good About the South’’ George 
Schuyler, the house conservative and literary holdover 
from the Harlem Renaissance. Readers were enraged and 
circulation dropped. During this critical period, radical 
new columnist named Elijah Muhammad appeared the 
Courier’s pages, criticizing religious institutions, among 
other things, gained the national exposure necessary 
build his Black Muslim organization. This enraged the min- 
isters whose congregations had been the paper’s mainstay, 
and circulation dropped even further. When the column, 
Muhammad was discontinued 1959, fol- 
lowers the Muslim leader took with them another 25,000 
circulation, for they had been selling the paper the 
streets, method they later used boost their own publica- 
tion, Muhammad Speaks, claimed half-million sales. 
And, civil rights became news, mainstream dailies and 
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Before integration: the when this photo was taken the Baltimore Afro-American copy desk, 
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Untapped market: have two million blacks this says William Egyir (left), 
m.e. the New York Amsterdam News. But the weekly, for which entertainment editor Melvin 
Tapley (top) has worked for two decades, has audited circulation only 41,000. 


television began covering stories that once had been the ex- 
clusive property the black press, introducing unpre- 
cedented element competition. 

spite these problems, the Courier might have con- 
tinued prosper had not been for management’s tendency 
stand political odds with its employees 
readership. 1932, publisher Robert Vann had helped 
swing the black vote from Party the 
Democrats. But Vann, like his successor, Ira Lewis, 
switched parties when thought black support was being 
taken for granted, and when Vann died, 1940, died 
Republican. 1948 his widow, Jessie Vann, emerged 
from her Oakmont estate assume leadership the busi- 
ness. She decided that the paper should remain Republican 
its endorsements time when blacks were almost sol- 
idly Democratic. Keith recalls, politics weren’t 
right. They were totally out sync with black aspirations 
politics and other 

The situation was exacerbated 1959 when Fuller, 
conservative Chicago cosmetics manufacturer, assumed 
control. decided that the Courier would longer 
black paper but integrated news organ emphasizing 
matters and avoiding all controversy, this 
time when blacks were becoming increasingly militant. For 
those who experienced these sieges mismanage- 
ment, the sense helplessness and frustration seemed 
ridiculous that, due lack correspondents, should 
covering the civil rights movement largely telephone 
was all but unendurable. 


Like many colleagues, left the Courier, 1965, 
moving Ebony, flagship magazine the prosperous 
and soundly managed Johnson Publishing Company. 
Mainstream publications were beginning hire blacks, but 
for some that still was not choice cared make. 
Harold Keith notes, ‘‘I never thought the white press 
saw hope there, future. The rule was that 
you might get but you could not enter the boardroom. 
And still is. Bob Maynard [editor and publisher the 
Oakland Tribune] the exception. The white press repre- 
sents the same institutions that used fight. There was 
way that could the kind job wanted there, 
and would not 


dreams and needs 


Looking back over the years, those who were fortunate 
enough pass through the world the old 
Courier realize that was part dream that might never 
again able come true for the black press. Many others, 
throughout the country, shared that dream. 

When Robert Abbott founded the Chicago Defender 
1905 with nothing but card table, few pencils, and tab- 
let his assets, foresaw the need for black publication 
that would address not only the few educated blacks and 
their white sympathizers, had been the case with the 
early black press, but that would appeal and perhaps stir 
the masses. The Defender, which credited with inspiring 
the great migration blacks from the South the North, 
trend that has subsided only recent years, attained na- 
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tional circulation more than 200,000 after World War 
Published daily basis since 1956, now claims reach 
35,000 daily and 40,000 with its weekend edition. 

few the old guard, especially the family-owned 
Afro-American chain Baltimore, which dates from 1892, 
have retained healthy level respectability, but there are 
real circulation giants among today’s black newspapers. 
1981 marketing study undertaken for Amalgamated Pub- 
lishers, Inc., which coordinates national advertising sales 
for eighty-eight the largest black newspapers sixty- 
eight cities, states that they have combined readership 
2,537,000 total arrived the basis telephone 
survey rather than circulation figures. This pitifully small 
when one considers that single paper the Sun- 
day New York Daily News has circulation more than 
2,000,000. Increasingly, the question arises whether 
black newspapers will survive this period integration, 
inflation, and recession. 

papers are miracle themselves because they 
have managed survive money minimal that white 
publishers wouldn’t even consider existing that 
says Raymond Boone, who spent sixteen years with the 
nine-paper Afro-American chain and now visiting pro- 
fessor journalism Howard University. black 
papers that have survived deserve lot credit, though 
they should chided for not remaining committed their 
basic purpose, which should provide leadership at- 
tacking all the dangers that still confront 


firebrand who, Pulitzer juror, spearheaded the 
successful fight have blacks and women rep- 
resented the Pulitzer board, Boone says that 
the objective today’s black papers should 
concentrate and internal enemies.’’ the 
type, says, ‘‘Some our problems are mat- 
ters that only can solve getting out the vote, keeping 
our kids school that they’ll compete for jobs, 
learning how use our money properly, doing something 
about black-on-black crime. Black papers need offer 
leadership the community and encourage greater self- 
reliance.’’ But does not downplay the importance ‘‘ex- 
ternal’’ factors, noting, are involved war ideas 
these days and the black community greatly under- 
armed. That’s why need strong black press. Most 
owners white papers are conservative and are concerned 
about maintaining white power this country. Their papers 
are political weapons and not simply objective dis- 
seminators the 

When Boone, forty-four, left the Afro chain, did not 
seek job the mainstream, although had worked for 
dailies Virginia and Massachusetts before earning his 
journalism degree from Boston University. difficult 
the so-called enemy when you have been critical 
them, and that was the position was in. But never have 
considered the white press the ultimate. position was, 
hey, they ought take look what /’m doing. think 
did better than they did when came covering race re- 

For younger black journalists, who tend con- 
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cerned about career-building their white counterparts, 
there are too many competing lures keep them long asso- 
ciated with publications that offer limited financial rewards, 
although they, too, retain kind loving loyalty. 

only thing that distinguishes black newspapers 
from the others their lack resources. The best people 
are quickly stolen says Fletcher Roberts, thirty-five, 
who was stolen away from the Baltimore Afro-American 
August 1974. recalls the date, for was the day 
Richard Nixon resigned president. Roberts and friend 
had been drinking champagne celebration the event 
and the Afro’s catchy headline: AMEN two-inch caps. 
The phone rang and was the executive editor the An- 
napolis Capital, who knew Roberts’s work and offered 
him job the white daily for more money. accepted. 
the Afro was earning $135 week, working some- 
times fifteen hours day. This was less than had been earn- 
ing school teacher, and then had summers Now 
staff writer for The Boston Globe, Roberts says en- 
joyed his days the black press. felt sense purpose 
because thought that what was doing was important. 
What went there really mattered During his 
eighteen months the Afro-American staff, shot pic- 
tures, worked the dark room, did layouts, reporting, edit- 
ing, and ‘‘learned the whole operation.’’ But, warns, the 
lack resources serious handicap. ‘‘How many black 
papers use offset printing have VDTs? How many can 
afford hire specialists cover the environment, the law, 
science, and other complex fields? the Afro had six 
reporters. Here the Globe have eighty-five 
hundred. you don’t have the resources, you can’t even get 
people the 


Greener pastures 


Roberts part the shrinking group black journalists 
who entered the field through the black press, once the 
common route. Far more the students meet 
classes these days Columbia don’t consider viable op- 
tion. This translates into problem for black publishers, 
who say they cannot upgrade their products because they 
have difficulty finding qualified people. 

Linda Prout, twenty-nine, had worked New York 
researcher ABC-TV news, reporter-critic WBAI 
radio, assistant editor magazine, and general 
assignment reporter the Newark Star-Ledger before earn- 
ing her master’s degree Columbia and moving her 
current position reporter-researcher Newsweek. 
Throughout her varied experience, she never considered 
working for black publication because the New 
York area weren’t very good quality and also didn’t pay 
that well. didn’t want work for publication that called 
itself black but didn’t address important black issues 
with any sense quality. Besides, money would big 
factor because most the people know working the 
black press have hard time making it.’’ She concedes that 
she would consider step backwards move black 
publication even the position were much higher than the 
beginner’s spot she holds Newsweek. don’t even know 
that many people who, continuous basis, read black 
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newspapers. Most the people know consider them pretty 
spite her reservations, Prout affirms there 
strong need for black newspapers, noting, white press 
doesn’t address issues from black perspective. there 
were really good paper, know lot people working 
the white press who would contribute 

Those who have remained the black press are not una- 
ware the criticisms that have been leveled against the pa- 
pers they produce. And they are quite aware the greener 
pastures out there. the almost inaccessible editorial 
offices New York’s Amsterdam News, located the top 
four steep flights stairs the firm’s building near Har- 
lem’s 125th Street, Melvin Tapley muses wistfully about his 
options. After more than twenty years the staff car- 
toonist, writer, and entertainment editor, Tapley has not 
abandoned the thought moving into the mainstream. 
used say that the black press was made 
people who couldn’t anywhere else, and one time 
there was place else could go. But that’s not true 
most the people who are here Citing the names 
some Amsterdam News alumni, notably Gerald Fraser 
The New York Times, Tapley says himself, ‘‘I figured 
that maybe they thought was doing something outstand- 
ing, they would tap the shoulder. But I’m still wait- 
ing.’’ His main reason for moving would ‘‘money, 
doubt about 

Tapley does not flinch when the weekly’s flaws are pin- 
pointed, explaining, ‘‘I realize that work under certain 
handicaps. have small staff about dozen, plus 
stringers and there’s lot pressure us. People send 
clippings circling the typos and grammatical errors, 
but that’s not all bad because know that least they’re 
reading the paper. But don’t have any copy editors. 
have proof our own 

Although American life has changed much over the 


| 


years, Tapley sees few major changes the paper, the main 
one being women’s section that longer focuses so- 
ciety news. Says Tapley, change came the late six- 
ties when the attitude emerged that there was black soci- 
ety compare with white society, and that the demon- 
strators were protesting not only against whites but also 
against middle-class blacks who wanted white but 
couldn’t quite make it.’’ Social affairs and community 
events, says, still get wide coverage because void be- 
ing filled. ‘‘Even today, when comes matters like wed- 
dings, you don’t rate the dailies unless you’re Whitney 
Young’s daughter some executive known the white 
world. For little black people, we’re still the best chance 
they have. Little white people don’t have anything 

The Amsterdam News has audited circulation 
41,000, which hardly impressive considering that New 
York City has larger black population than any metropoli- 
tan center outside Africa. Its managing editor, William 
Egyir, perhaps even more critical the paper than are 
some outsiders. Ghanaian who studied journalism his 
homeland and London before coming this country ten 
years ago, Egyir spent four years editor the Balti- 
more Afro-American and helped train young journalists 
Brooklyn’s minority-based Trans-Urban News Service be- 
tween two stints the Amsterdam’s m.e. 

Afro much better run, much more disciplined 
organization than this one,’’ says Egyir with sardonic 
grin. has been owned the Murphy family for genera- 
tions and they have trained their young handle it, though 
relatives have been fired when seemed that they were not 
doing their job properly. Here, there seems sense 
leadership, direction. this paper had the sort direc- 
tion the Afro had, could tremendous success, for 
are operating the largest market the nation. have 
two million blacks this city. Think what could 


National newcomer: Publisher Claude Lewis (left) displays issue the new 
national black weekly, whose senior editor Lou Ransom (below). 
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The lively Lees: William Lee, publisher, and 
Kathryn Lee, m.e., provide the drive behind the 
prize-winning Sacramento Observer. 


could capture even half them! But haven’t been 
able address the issues they affect black people. That 
the most important thing. need more investigative 
pieces and more well-written 

Egyir joined the Amsterdam staff the late seventies, 
after the paper had come under heavy attack for mixing pri- 
vate political concerns with editorial purpose. Founded 
1909, the newspaper had been primarily owned and oper- 
ated Powell, Harlem physician, from 1936 until 
1971, when was sold, for million, consortium 
prominent blacks that included then-Manhattan borough 
president Percy Sutton. Under the editorship Bryant Rol- 
lins, formerly Boston Globe reporter and founding editor 
the black-oriented Bay State Banner, the Amsterdam 
News abandoned its old sensational mold emphasize in- 
depth treatment pertinent issues and reflective social 
commentary. The new image was quickly tarnished when 
the paper increasingly began reflect Sutton’s personal 
views, its pages liberally sprinkled with encomiums the 
politician, his relatives, and his friends. 1972, worried 
about compromising his journalistic integrity, Rollins left 
the paper and soon reverted its old blood-and-guts for- 
mat. But controversy continued rage whose interests 
the paper was serving, Sutton’s the black community’s. 
Sutton longer has financial interest the paper, but the 
Amsterdam News has not recovered from the loss stature 
suffered during that period. 

New leaders 

the old war-horses the black press are having such 
difficult time merely going through their traditional paces, 
then where there any hope revitalization? 

One beam light seems flickering from 
Philadelphia, where new national black weekly newspaper 
began publication the end April. The promise offers 
was strong enough attract Lou Ransom, who left the 
Courier shortly after interviewed him join the staff 
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The National Leader senior editor and production man- 
ager. The new paper the brainchild Ragan Henry, 
Harvard-trained attorney who entered the media investment 
field 1972. Two years later, created Broadcast Enter- 
prises National, Inc., now the largest black-owned radio- 
television company the country. launch the paper, 
which has initial $600,000 capitalization, formed 
sister firm called Publishers Enterprises National, Inc., with 
seven other black investors. 


tabloid-sized publication that incorporates some as- 

pects both magazines and newspapers, The 

National Leader features long articles focusing 

issues national importance blacks, such 

the plight the Haitian boat people; the hardships 

endured migrant workers; the threat Meharry, the na- 

tion’s oldest black medical school; and the NAACP boycott 

Hollywood. Separate sections cover topics education, 

religion, business, culture, style, and sports, while the pa- 

per’s editorials are sharply the point. The columnists are 

leading black journalists long associated with the 

mainstream press: Dorothy Butler Gilliam and William 

Raspberry The Washington Post, syndicated columnist 

Carl Rowan, and Claude Lewis, whose commentary ap- 

peared the Philadelphia Bulletin for twelve years before 
became publisher The National Leader. 

For Lewis, whose journalistic career encompasses ten 
years Newsweek plus stints the New York Herald 
Tribune, NBC, and Westinghouse Broadcasting well 
The Bulletin, this initial venture into the black press 
When The Bulletin folded, Lewis had eleven job offers 
from the mainstream, but willingly accepted Ragan Hen- 
ry’s invitation head the new enterprise because 
seemed the most fun and the most challenging. any 
the other places would essentially have gone doing 
what already had done, but this was something black and 
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national. are writing for people who have common in- 
terests and can address them. These are people with 
whom can identify. frees you more open, 
honest, and 

asserts that this publication, which, unlike the black 
national papers the past, does not have locally based 
market, filling void. ‘‘There’s need for national 
publication this sort because events Boston have impli- 
cations for people Berkeley, those Selma have im- 
plications for people Seattle. There need for black 
people across the nation share information that they 
might better understand their situation. are establishing 
network that will address problems and keep black Ameri- 
cans informed major events.’’ The need pointed up, 
Lewis says, sharp decline coverage blacks the 
dailies and television. are longer chic. Meanwhile, 
other organizations and movements have stolen our thunder 
and our techniques feminists, the gays, and other groups 
and attention has turned toward these others. They 
deserve notice and have legitimate claims, but this should 

The National Leader seems off healthy start. 
The operation streamlined, with core editorial staff 
six the Philadelphia office; correspondents stringers 
file from twenty-eight cities throughout the country. Initial 
paid circulation was 30,000, but late July had grown 
the bulk distribution being through subscriptions 
efforts are made develop newsstand sales. 

While Claude Lewis new the black press, managing 
editor Pat Patterson brings the venture rare breadth 
view. The second black join the staff Newsday 
was hired general reporter back 1963 Patterson 
has reported for, edited, and published black newspapers 
and was the founding editor Black Enterprise magazine, 
where still holds the title editor large. 

Evaluating the current conservative drift society and 
comparing with the liberalism the sixties and early 
seventies, Patterson says, the sixties, rather blindly 
fell for integrationist philosophy without considering the 
consequences ourselves. had the mistaken assump- 
tion that there was this great pool benevolence out there 
that had been untapped and that, soon was, every- 
thing would all right. There was awful lot 
think we’ve learned from our mistakes. think we’ve 
learned not forsake ourselves for something the end 
the rainbow. Enough have learned through experience 
that must maintain our strong identity with things black, 
that must strengthen our institutions, whether they the 
press, the schools, the church, black business. may 
make some other mistakes, but don’t think we’re going 
make that particular mistake 

The National Leader promising beam, the virtual 
beacon promise fulfilled beckons from California, 
where William Lee’s Sacramento Observer might well 
hold the key bright new future for black journalism. 
Lee, successful real estate broker, founded the weekly 
1962, when was only twenty-six. 1968, sold his 
real estate business become full-time newspaper pub- 
lisher with his wife, Kathryn, managing editor. That was 
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the turning point for publication that now widely re- 
garded the best black newspaper the United States. 
1973, the National Newspaper Publishers Association first 
presented with the John Russwurm award. has 
earned the award, which commemorates the founder the 
first black newspaper, five out the last eight years. 
Based Sacramento County, where the census says there 
are 59,000 blacks out nearly 800,000 residents, the paper 
claims circulation 44,000. Its success has given rise 
offshoots, including San Francisco paper called The Ob- 
server, which claims circulation ,000; two-year-old 
paper Stockton with 6,000 readers; and entertainment 
magazine called The Happenings, published 
Angeles. 


cursory examination any issue The Sacra- 
mento Observer yields ample evidence the 
reasons why succeeding while many 
others are floundering. Its graphics are boldly 
imaginative. While local stories are played aggressively, 
includes neatly encapsulated portions national news. 
Major issues are given thorough and thoughtful treatment 
and special sections provide extensive coverage single 
topic from variety perspectives, from black-Jewish re- 
lationships the questions blacks should consider when 
sending their children private schools. 

Bill Lee approaches publishing with ebullience that 
seems lacking elsewhere, and his aspirations 
what might accomplish with his paper apparently know 
bounds. November, planning celebrate the pa- 
per’s twentieth anniversary publishing 500-page edi- 
tion, distributed statewide, that will serve major 
source reference black life California. 

But what makes Bill Lee go? What does have say 
other black publishers who seem struggling avoid 
extinction? 

Lee responds. don’t pre- 
tend have all the answers, but know that we’ve got 
more competitive trying get readers. must pro- 
vide them with something buy because they want it. 
can’t just give them civil rights news and black news; 
also got show them how they can survive, how 
they can buy house live happily. our communities 
have acute health problems, acute crime problems, and 
must provide some the answers through our 

Good enough, but nothing that has not already been said 
others. What distinguishes Lee from other publishers 
his conception totally different role for black news- 
papers. ‘‘I honestly see assuming new role, becoming 
the urban newspapers the comments. 
cities have become increasingly black, and white papers 
have been unable unwilling reach this audience. Some 
have brought blacks and tried incorporate them into the 
operation, but this sti!l can’t give them the kind credibil- 
ity can have. Our papers can fulfill the function pro- 
viding urban news and showing people how cope with the 
urban environment, role that white newspapers ultimately 
may give up. That can our 

idea well worth considering. 
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The 
Britannia rule 


PHILLIP KNIGHTLEY 


the Falklands campaign covered glory except the 

Ministry Defence, which was roundly attacked for 
the way handled the news. had 
keep the nation informed; had been ‘‘caught the 
the speed events; had been and with 
information. Though understandable, this criticism missed 
the point. assumed that the British government and the 
press had the same aim give the public all the facts 
about the war swiftly possible and that the only 


the eyes the British press everyone emerged from 


reason this did not happen was the result the ministry’s 


bureaucratic blunders. fact, the MoD achieved exactly 
what its masters wanted and its role the Falklands 
campaign will down the history journalism 
classic example how manage the media wartime. 

All studies propaganda tell what powerful weapon 
is: that since armies fight the people think, essential 
control that thought. This means some form managing 
the news. The only question the degree which should 
managed openly and the degree which should 
managed subtly. 

Argentina chose the open method: the newspapers printed 
what they were told print; disobedience was punished 
closure. democratic government crude that: 
never goes for summary repression direct control; 
nullifies rather than conceals undesirable news; controls 
emphasis rather than facts; balances bad news with good; 
lies directly only when certain that the lie will not 
found out the course the war. This was the method 


Phillip Knightley special correspondent The Sunday Times 
London and the author The First Casualty, history war 
correspondents. 


low 
the 


Britain chose, and there are lessons for journalism how 
achieved such outstanding success. 

The Ministry Defence started with one major advan- 
tage: it, and only it, controlled access the war. The very 
nature the campaign seaborne task force sailing 
invade group islands miles from Britain and 400 
miles from the nearest land mass meant that corre- 
spondents could not get the war unless the MoD took 
them. return for access the action the correspondents 
had accept the MoD ground rules. These were crippling. 

First, correspondents other than British were allowed 
accompany the task force; there was room for impar- 
tial neutrals. Next, there evidence that individual British 
correspondents were vetted. Donald McCullin, brilliant 
and compassionate war photographer with sixteen years 
battle experience all over the worid, was repeatedly turned 
down the MoD when applied join the press corps. 
The excuse was that there was insufficient accommodation 
board any the ships, although, McCullin pointed 
out, they managed accommodate three million candy 
bars. His own guess the real reason seems the right 
one: that his type war photography threatened the image 
the war which the military wanted convey. 

The seventeen correspondents who were eventually 
accredited had sign forms agreeing accept censorship 
the source the six MoD relations 
There was way around this because, well cuntrol- 
ling access, the MoD also controlled the means com- 
munication. And give the correspondents idea their 
duties they were all issued MoD booklet telling them that 
they would expected leading and steadying 
public opinion times national stress 

The British media accepted this one-sided contract from 


This strip Steve Bell, one several did similar themes, was the June Guardian. 
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the MoD because there was way out and because 
was improvement the ministry’s first plan, namely, 
that there should correspondents with the task force 
all and that the nation would kept informed the war 
once-daily ‘‘official communiqué,’’ the Second 
World War. The rest the world looked the alternatives 
and flinched. ABC television considered chartering tramp 
steamer, offering space other American television net- 
works and newspapers, and then heading off into the battle 
zone. The Washington Post offered $5,000 for berth but 
early estimate the cost per head was more than 
$100,000. The clinching factor was that the British threat 
fire any ship the total exclusion zone did not make any 
mention exemption for American press boats. 


ith all the correspondents with the task force 

operating under MoD control, only two other 

sources information remained: Argentina and 
the MoD briefings London. The former was rightly sus- 
pect but the latter first looked promising, the MoD 
spokesman offering assurance that, within the strictures 
military security, would frank and truthful. the 
event, proved master the delphic phrase and his 
promise tell the truth did not include telling all the truth 
soon knew it. 

have reports any major Argentine warships 
auxiliaries having penetrated the maritime exclusion 
would say. And after few seconds for closer, word- 
by-word study, the press corps would its feet trying 
pin him down. What did mean Why 
warships? Did that exclude small ones and, so, 
how small? Did mean from the mainland 
the islands from the islands the mainland well? And 
on. 

The press corps was right suspicious because gov- 
ernments, even democratic ones, have long record lying 
wartime when suits them. The American government 
lied about the number ships sunk Pearl Harbor 1941. 
The British government regularly inflated the number 
German planes shot down during the Battle Britain. 

Throughout the war, while area bombing attacks the 
civilian population Germany were British war cabinet 
policy, Britain officially claimed that was bombing only 
military targets, and when German and some neutral corre- 
spondents wrote the truth, Britain dismissed 
aganda. The U.S. Navy suppressed all mention Japanese 
kamikaze attacks American ships for six months and the 
U.S. government told the press that the enormous explosion 
New Mexico July 16, 1945 the testing the first 
atom bomb was ‘‘an ammunition dump 

will long while before all the lies told the 
Falklands affair emerge some lies told the Second 
World War came light only thirty years later but 
already have been told that the MoD did not tell the truth 
when denied reports that the aircraft carrier had 
suffered breakdown one engine soon after leaving 
Portsmouth. now agreed that those reports were correct 
and that the ministry lied because wished keep the in- 
formation secret case would help Argentina. That this 


valid reason irrelevant here; the point that wartime 
official promises tell the truth are worthless. 

More serious than the lies have been suppression and the 
subtle control emphasis. the weeks immediately after 
the war, correspondents back from the front rushed into 
print with untold story,’’ incidents that MoD censors 
had refused pass the time. The intriguing thing about 
most these stories was that the information they contained 
would have been value Argentina whatsoever. 
What they did was paint too vivid picture the war 
two groups men two otherwise peaceful 
South Atlantic islands doing some very nasty things each 
other. you want maintain popular support for war, 
this not the sort report you want the people back home 
particularly the relatives the servicemen read. 

This was also the reason why television film was deliber- 
ately delayed, least one instance that the attack 
the landing craft Sir Galahad until the war was over. 
Close-ups men with their fried skin peeling away were 
not the images war that the MoD wanted into the 
nation’s living rooms peak viewing time. But the 
euphoria victory, and with the emphasis now placed 
heavily bravery, comradeship, and sacrifice, the film 
longer posed danger morale, and went out great 
acclaim, few bothering ask where had been the inter- 
vening period. 

the MoD was brilliant censoring, suppressing, and 
delaying dangerous news, releasing bad news dribs and 
drabs nullify its impact, and projecting its own 
image the only real source accurate information about 
what was happening. But there one worrying factor this 
accusation: despite its skills, the MoD could not have 
achieved what did without some compliance from the 
British media; was rape, then was rape with con- 
tributory negligence. 


ome newspapers contributed matter political 
policy. They supported the government all the way, 
even the extent attacking other newspapers 
television programs that expressed the slightest reservation 
about Britain’s actions. This helped create climate 
which dissent was little short treason. fact, the 
BBC, criticized the past bastion British conser- 
vatism, arm government, part the foreign office, 
and on, found itself this time accused ‘‘damaging the 
country’s war 

Other newspapers, irrespective the line they took 
their editorials, were prepared accept accurate and fair 
whatever their correspondents with the task force sent back. 
This should be; you are not prepared print what 
your correspondent the spot writes, then why bother 
send him? But what one had anticipated was that sea- 
soned correspondents who had reported other people’s wars 
with commendable objectivity found, when reporting their 
own country’s war, that patriotism was stronger driving 
force than professionalism. They praised the courage, de- 
termination, loyalty, and leadership the British troops 
and denigrated that the Argentinians. moments de- 
feat they offered their readers solace, and victory, jubila- 
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This striking shot the frigate Antelope blowing San Carlos Bay exemplifies two weaknesses most photographs 


cleared the Ministry Defence. rule, photographs were technically poor taken from distance. 
The ministry took particular pains spare the British public close-ups dead ard wounded British fighting men. 


tion. short, they became integral part the task force, 


propagandists for the British cause. 

Max Hastings, front-page story the Daily Express 
headed WHY NONE CAN NEUTRAL THIS WAR, 
wrote, decided before landing that our role was 
simply report sympathetically possible what the 
British forces are doing here today.’’ justification, Hast- 
ings quoted his father, noted war correspondent the 
Second World War, one’s nation war, report- 
ing becomes extension the war Michael 
Nicholson, Independent Television News, had covered 
fourteen wars his career television reporter. Asked 
his return how this war differed from the others, replied, 
were other people’s wars. This was Britain’s war. 
was 

This attitude least understandable. And war 
national survival which the Falklands was not few 
would quarrel with it. What was alarming was the opinion 
expressed number powerful journalists Britain: 
not that the reporting the Falklands war was flawed, but 
that much should not have been reported all. They 
represented that school best summed American 
censor the Second World War who, when discussing how 
much the people should told, said, tell them nothing 
until the war was over and then teli them who 

Paul Johnson, former editor The New Statesman and 
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now commentator the press for The Spectator, wrote 
that had been staggered the details published about the 
task force: Ministry has had steer difficult path 
between giving away nothing use the enemy and satis- 
fying the media’s insatiable appetite and the whole has 
done well, erring anything the side over-dis- 
Milton Schulmann, writing the Standard, said 
that Argentina had invaded the Falklands because its leaders 
did not believe the British had the will fight. The space 
given those who disagreed with Mrs. Thatcher ‘‘the 
defeatists and the cautious the Left and the criers 
woe’’ had encouraged the junta that belief, and any 
inquiry into the causes the conflict would have take this 
into account. 

now that, the wars our time, Vietnam was 
aberration. The freedom given the correspondents 
there anywhere, see everything, and write what they 
liked not going given again. And the Falklands war 
has provided model how make certain that govern- 
ment policy not undermined the way war reported. 

The rules turn out fairly simple: control access the 
fighting, exclude neutral correspondents, censor your own, 
and muster support, both the field and home, the 
name patriotism. After all, Hastings senior said, ob- 
jectivity can come back into fashion when the shooting 
over. 
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UPI was founded 1907 E.W. 
Scripps. New owners (left right) 
Cordell Overgaard, Len Small, 
Douglas Ruhe, and William Geissler 
dress more conventionally but 

also have unconventional ideas. 
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ouglas Ruhe, the thirty-seven- 
year-old new chief operating 
officer United Press Interna- 


tional, jumps the middle dis- 
cussion his background and his plans 
for the wire service search for pic- 
ture United Press’s founder, E.W. 
Scripps. few moments later re- 
turns, smiling, with photograph 
wild-haired, bearded man wearing 
knee-high boots and leather vest. 

was fascinating indi- 
Ruhe, looking bit uncomfort- 
able gray suit, explains. ‘‘He made 
point being unconventional and 
thinking for The man 


a 


UPI consistently defer wants under- 
stood that and his partners are not the 
first unusual owners the seventy-five- 
year-old wire service has had. 


New York University and the author 
Broadcast News. Some the research for 
this article was done Claudia Weinstein. 


whom the other three new owners 


Can UPI 
turned around? 


MITCHELL STEPHENS 


Since they purchased UPI from The 
E.W. Scripps Company June, Ruhe 
and his fellow entrepreneurs have been 
the defensive. Few people media 
circles had ever heard them their 
money, they have repeatedly been re- 
quired swear that they are not being 
funded the CIA, the KGB, the Ba- 
ha’i faith, which Ruhe and another 
partner, William Geissler, thirty-six, 
subscribe. And since Ruhe and Geissler 
who spent ten months jail for re- 
fusing fight Vietnam are proba- 
bly the first former 1960s activists 
achieve such crucial positions jour- 
nalism without having been screened 
rise through the ranks established 
newsroom, they have had spend much 
their energy convincing customers 
that they are not too 
trusted with the nation’s second 
largest wire service and that they are not 
going turn UPI into religious com- 
mune, propaganda organ, 
science-fiction workshop. 

separate conversations, UPI’s new 
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Overgaard, Chicago lawyer, and Len 
Small, scion midwestern pub- 
lishing all emphasized their 
commitment maintaining present 
services and preserving the wire’s in- 
tegrity. But there doubt that the 
tradition E.W. Scripps, not his 
successors, they plan bring some new 
thinking the wire-service business. 
They will have to. UPI lost $20.3 mil- 
lion before taxes the past two years. 
Ruhe and Geissler, the most contro- 
versial members the team, borrow 
former basketball star Bill Walton’s 
term and laughingly refer themselves 
their 
twenties, both protested what they per- 
ceived American injustice. Ruhe 
was arrested twice the 1960s during 
civil rights demonstrations. Geissler was 
convicted violating the Selective 
Service Act 1968 after his request that 
ant was rejected his draft board. 
The Baha’i faith, whose most re- 
markable tenet may that religion 
should never become the cause 
conflict, has played major role both 
their lives. Ruhe’s father one the 
leaders the religion, which began 
Persia the nineteenth century and now 
has two million members 
worldwide. Geissler became follower 


‘‘born-again capitalists.’ 
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owners Ruhe, Geissler, Cordell 1970, four years after met Ruhe. 


The two men worked together com- 
munications the Baha’i National Cen- 
ter and 1977 they formed 
broadcast management and media con- 
sultant firm that later was named Focus 
Communications. Ruhe and Geissler 
adapted well the secular world. 

With small, sharp staff engineers, 
businessmen, and lawyers, and knack 
for attracting investors, Focus has been 
riding the latest wave the broadcast- 
ing revolution. The company, now 
based Nashville, owns WFBN, 
pay-television station the Chicago 
area, and has been keeping the Federal 
Communications Commission busy with 
applications launch six new UHF 
television stations, fifteen the new 
low-power television stations recently 
authorized the FCC, and 
vision system. 


uhe and Geissler are among 

new group entrepreneurs 
fluent advanced communica- 
tions technologies and ready pounce 
opportunities the huge media corpo- 
rations have for the moment overlooked. 
Three years ago they read article an- 
nouncing that UPI might for sale and 
thought that they had spotted just such 
opportunity. 


CJR/Harvey Wang 


The company that attracted their at- 
tention has about 2,000 full-time re- 
porters and editors and several thousand 
stringers working out 224 news and 
picture bureaus around the world. 
supplies news approximately 4,600 
newspapers and broadcast newsrooms 
the United States and about 1,100 more 
other countries. That the owners 
small television company Nashville 
could even consider buying what is, 
some measurements, the second largest 
news organization the world 
good indication any UPI’s fallen 
fortunes. 

The most obvious explanation for the 
wire service’s descent into the bargain 
bin has been the high mortality rate 
among its domestic newspaper clients. 
There were some 2,500 daily news- 
papers the United States when E.W. 
Scripps, the man who constructed the 
first newspaper chaih, merged three re- 
gional press associations form United 
Press 1907. There are now only 1,730 
dailies left. And the afternoon news- 
papers which Scripps and, con- 
sequently, UPI were strongest have had 
the highest death rate. 

newspapers have folded, competi- 
tion sell news those that remain 
seems have grown more intense. 
Scripps started his wire service part 
because some his papers were denied 
membership The Associated Press, 
but even after its merger with William 
Randolph Hearst’s International News 
Service 1958 UPI has remained the 
shadow the AP, with many fewer re- 
porters and subscribers. UPI did get off 
head start broadcast newsrooms, 
but recent years the has 
strengthened its position there too. 
Editors and news directors faced with 
choice between the two wires more 
often than not will with the AP’s 
more extensive coverage rather than 
UPI’s elusive reputation for better writ- 
ing. And editors looking for second 
news service now have the New York 
Times and Los Angeles Times- 
Washington Post news services, among 
others, choose from. 

UPI’s competitive posture has not 
been helped constant and sometimes 
petty efforts to, cable parlance, 
expenses. Former UPI 
employees enjoy telling stories like the 
one about New York reporter who de- 
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cided take literally one manage- 
ment’s periodic anti-taxi campaigns and 
arrived hours late fire Brooklyn 
because took the subway. This 
penny-pinching particularly costly 
staffing. Some UPI bureau chiefs still 
grumble that they are ordered hire 
fledgling reporters the bottom the 
pay scale when more experienced jour- 
nalists are available. After they gain ex- 
perience, the better young reporters and 
editors often leave for higher-paying 
jobs, creating what one former em- 
ployee calls ‘‘an incredible personnel 
and many cases leav- 
ing less talented people behind fill 
middle-management positions. 

Perhaps this personnel policy helps 
explain UPI’s persistent and damaging 
reputation for inaccuracy. informal 
survey sixteen editors around the 
country found that few remain suspici- 
ous. people charge here tend 
mistrust says George Shestak, 
day wire editor the Omaha World- 
over UPI tight James Farley, 


managing director for NBC Radio 
News, agrees. most newsrooms 
people will think twice about going with 
story UPI out there alone,’’ Farley 
says. 

lure customers away from the AP, 
UPI often was forced cut its prices, 
holding down revenues years when 
labor costs, despite management’s best 
efforts, continued rise, along with the 
cost distributing the news clients. 
UPI has lost money every year since the 
early 1960s. The E.W. Scripps Com- 
pany, which owns the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper chain and which turn 
owned the trust Scripps established 
for his grandchildren controlled 
percent UPI and the Hearst Corpora- 
tion the other percent. 1978 the 
otherwise profitable E.W. Scripps 
Company began trying disentangle it- 
self from its sagging wire service. 

about that time Ruhe and Geissler 
were looking research that demon- 
strated substantial unmet need for 
news and information programming. 
They were intrigued read that com- 


Robert Cournoyer/Daily Times and Chronicle 


pany with such impressive resources 
news and information was the mar- 
ket, but their first two attempts get 
closer look failed; apparently they were 
not then considered acceptable buyers 
for UPI. 

E.W. Scripps’s first plan was bring 
publishers and broadcasters into new 
partnership run UPI. When that didn’t 
work, the company began looking for 
offers from established corporations. 
According Edward Estlow, president 
E.W. Scripps, only two such poten- 
tial customers made what labels 
and National Public Radio. But Reuters’ 
acting manager and editor for North 
America, Desmond Maberley, says that 
after long investigation the agency 
decided not make bid for UPI. And 
plan donate the wire service 
NPR, allowing E.W. Scripps take 
charitable deduction, fell through when 
NPR president Frank Mankiewicz was 
unable find other donors cover 
UPI’s operating losses while worked 
put the black. 

So, although Estlow won’t say 
many words, E.W. Scripps may have 
had other acceptable potential buyers 
when Ruhe and Geissler inquired again 
early this year. Negotiations began. 


ordell Overgaard senior 

partner one Chicago’s 

largest law firms and the attor- 
ney for Focus Communications. This 
forty-eight-year-old former advance 
man for Richard Nixon would appear 
have little common with Ruhe and 
Geissler. However, president 
cable television company near Chicago, 
Overgaard something media 
entrepreneur himself. Early this year 
Douglas Ruhe asked Overgaard’s help 
his attempt acquire UPI. 

first tended dubious about 
the prospects turning UPI 
Overgaard recalls. went New 
York and participated discussions 
with the people UPI, and the more 
heard, and the more talked among 
ourselves, the more satisfied myself 


UPI transmits news via satellite 

600 its clients, 

including the Woburn, Massachusetts, 
Daily Times and Chronicle. 
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that what Doug was thinking was do- 

Overgaard suggested that ‘‘broad- 
based’’ group media owners or- 
ganized for the acquisition. jumped 
himself and brought with him another 
client, Len Small, editor and pub- 
lisher daily Moline, Illinois, and 
vice president his family’s chain 
ten small daily and weekly newspapers. 
Small must have been useful easing 
the sellers’ qualms. business that 
seldom these days has handle money 
new Ruhe and Geissler’s, 
least has pedigree Small’s father 
helped found UPI’s Newspaper Advi- 
sory Board. 

Ruhe, Geissler, Overgaard, and 
Small formed new corporation, Media 
News, that purchased UPI June 
They immediately underwent barrage 
questions, not all them having 
with Ruhe and Geissler’s background 
and religion. 

Since the terms the sale were se- 
cret, there was intense speculation about 
where the owners small television 
company and their somewhat wealthier 
partners had gotten the money the 
sale price was estimated newspaper 
reports between $17.5 and $20 mil- 
lion. The best explanation seems 
that the partners did not fact come 
with that much money that the cash 
price paid for UPI was significantly 
lower than reported. 

opinion, Scripps was not 
concerned about the sale price was 
about the new owners’ capability for 
turning UPI says Porter Bibb 
Bankers Trust, who assisted the 
transaction. Another way looking 
that Scripps’s bargaining position, 
when decided business with 
Ruhe, Geissler, could not have 
been much weaker. got bar- 
Small says. 

what probably the most dramatic 
reaction the sale, the Nashville Ban- 
ner has stopped using any UPI stories 
pictures because, explains publisher 
Irby Simpkins, the new owners have not 
disclosed the sources their financing. 
All four men have been consistent and 
emphatic denying, however, that they 
are fronting for any other person 
Small insists. are other inves- 
tors. There borrowed money. 
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are it, 

there embarrassing fact lurk- 
ing around that secret bill sale, may 
how shallow the new owners’ pock- 
ets are. There longer major cor- 
poration behind UPI write off its los- 
have stop losing money, soon. And 
this company that was originally 
projected lose $6.5 million this year. 


Small, the age forty, 
suddenly finds himself chairman 
the news organization that 
once employed him reporter. has 
moved from one UPI’s smaller 
clients, the Moline Daily Dispatch with 
its 38,000 circulation, UPI’s head- 
quarters the thirteenth floor New 
York’s Daily News Building. ‘‘It feels 
great,’’ Small, open-faced, unpre- 
tentious man, acknowledges. 

the weeks following the sale, 
Small, with his newspaper background, 
seemed function the new manage- 
ment’s designated reassurer. played 
important role the successful ef- 
forts this summer convince the Daily 
News stay with UPI. The Daily News 
contract has made dent this year’s 
deficit, but extra customer two will 
not enough balance UPI’s books. 
The standard treatment for large deficits 
get out knife and hack away 
expenses, but Small and his partners 
have pledged not that. Instead, 
they’re looking the heavens and bet- 
ting that satellites can pull their new ac- 
quisition out the red. 

when you’ve got turn- 
around company there’s something 
wrong with the basic Small 
says. ‘‘We don’t see any evidence that 
the demand for information dying. It’s 
land-line costs that have been killing this 
UPI will pay about $14 mil- 
lion this year the Bell System for the 
lines uses transmit its products 
domestic subscribers (seven times 
much paid decade ago). But for 
years it’s been apparent that most 
UPI’s million words day could in- 
stead bounced off communications 
satellites fraction the cost. The 
trick persuading newspapers and 
broadcast stations install the special 
antennas, needed grab 
the signals they rebound earth. 

UPI has been offering sell lease 


‘There hidden 
Small 
insists. ‘There are 
other investors. 
There 
borrowed money. 
are it, period.’ 
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receiving stations its subscribers since 
1980; only 600 have agreed take the 
plunge far. According holdover 
UPI president Roderick Beaton, an- 
other 1,400 these dishes can 
rushed into the field, will possible 
radically cut land-line expenses 
saving, Beaton suggests, million 
year, enough erase UPI’s red ink. 
this article was being written, the 
new Owners were considering several 
ways speed the changeover 
satellites. One scheme was persuade 
investment firm, taking advantage 
accelerated Reagan-era depreciation 
allowances, put the necessary capi- 
tal; under this plan subscribers would 
get their dishes for almost nothing. 

UPI’s new owners talk about satellites 
the way the British used talk about 
North Sea oil. And satellites are not the 
only modern machines they’ve been 
looking since the purchase. 

UPI had already begun selling its 
high-speed wire computer companies 
that provide customers with instant ac- 
cess voluminous collections infor- 
mation. simply typing the word 
subscriber one these videotext sys- 
tems can obtain list all the latest UPI 
stories that mention Beirut and, lit- 
tle more fiddling with the keyboard, call 
any these stories display 
screen. 

These videotext systems allow UPI, 
effect, charge much higher price 
per reader for its products. While the 
wire service receives only tiny fraction 
penny for each person who reads its 
stories newspaper, every time sub- 
scriber plugs into the UPI wire com- 
puter UPI receives royalty rate ranging 
from $40 hour. 

Easy access the latest news from 
Beirut might particularly valuable 
company preparing bid some 
Mideast oil. Recognizing this, both 
Dow Jones and Reuters have been 
energetically peddling these computer- 
ized information systems directly 
businesses. The large majority Reut- 
ers’ customers are now businesses (in 
sense, buying retail) rather than media 
organizations (buying wholesale). UPI’s 
new owners have not missed the fact 
that, thanks large part the retail 
services provides, Reuters last year 
paid its first dividend since 1941. 
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Given their business backgrounds, the 
partners are also likely expand UPI’s 
efforts transmit its stories over cable 
television. addition, they seem de- 
termined figure out way fill those 
low-power and direct-broadcast televi- 
sion systems they are excited about 
with the news from UPI. However, all 
this does not mean that UPI likely 
get out the business collecting 
news for newspapers. The company’s 
strength new fields such videotext 
and cable television the huge 
collects every day fill sub- 
scribers’ news columns. Ruhe and 
Geissler plan take UPI’s re- 
porting network, they might 
have stayed Focus. 


illiam Geissler never got 
around interrogating 


UPI’s expert the new 
technologies while researching the com- 
pany before the sale, but did take the 
time read sociologist Herbert 
Gans’s controversial study biases 
news coverage, Deciding News. 
Geissler agrees that satellites and new 
delivery systems for its products will 
lead the way UPI’s recovery. Yet 
long conversations with him and then 
with Ruhe make clear that the new 
generation charge UPI brings with 
more than enthusiasm for state-of- 
the-art technologies. 

Their earlier commitment the pro- 
test movements the has left 
both Ruhe and Geissler sensitive ac- 
cusations that there are blind spots 
media coverage. While they emphasize 
that they would never try slant 
twist the news moved UPI, the two 
men that for both practical and ethi- 
cal reasons they would hope see better 
reporting minorities and youth. 
Geissler, who committed market 
research, says his numbers demonstrate 
that failure reach these groups has 
hurt many UPI’s newspaper clients. 

This half UPI’s new ownership 
team also expresses some sympathy for 
elements the UNESCO attack 
coverage the third world western 
reporters. ‘‘If you come from the richest 
country the world, it’s very easy 
take cynical attitude toward those 
countries,’’ Ruhe observes. improve 
coverage minorities and the third 
world, Ruhe says some efforts will 


made the pool talent and 
the diversity the UPI. 
UPI’s first owner had more radical 
political ideas than these. fact, 
Scripps was once quoted saying 
formed United Press because the pub- 
lishers who controlled The Associated 
Press were too ‘‘capitalistic and conser- 
UPI’s new owners claim 
such ideological mission, although, 
along with their concern about limita- 
tions coverage, they have some 
unorthodox notions about how run 
company. Like Scripps, they believe 
profit-sharing (rather moot point 
UPI today). Unlike Scripps, who admit- 
ted dominating dispos- 
ition,’’ they stress the need for 
friendly, open management style. 
experiences the sixties strengthened 
our belief that people all levels the 
organization have the right heard 
and that they are part the process 
arriving major Ruhe ex- 
plains. moral commitment, 
part our fundamental 
The new owners see the sensitive, 
atmosphere they 
are trying create, through what they 
have dubbed the ‘‘consultative proc- 
ess,’’ possible solution the wire 
service’s chronic loss personnel. 
Whether this atmosphere survives such 
trials next spring’s contract talks with 
the Wire Service Guild remains 
seen. ‘‘As they become more knowl- 
edgeable, suspect there will little 
less the ‘consultative process,’ says 
Roderick Beaton, with chuckle. 
Beaton and the veteran newspaper 
people Scripps-Howard were never 
quite able resuscitate UPI. Perhaps 
they were inhibited their fiduciary 
obligations the Scripps trust; perhaps 
they were just too set their ways 
research has been done this com- 
Geissler moans); perhaps the 
task was impossible. Nevertheless, 
UPI’s deficit has been slowly shrinking 
since 1980, and Ruhe, Geissler, Over- 
gaard, and Small seem have little 
doubt that they can make the company 
profitable within couple years. 
Their performance will watched 
closely the 5,700 newsrooms that use 
UPI’s wires. Young gamblers are rare 
the top levels the news business today 
and are rapid turnarounds like the one 
which these men are betting. 
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Thedisease 
that will not die... 
untold story. 


THE TEN LEADING CAUSES DEATH THE UNITED STATES 


INFLUENZA/PNEUMONIA 


SOURCE: National Center for Health Statistics— Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 29, No. 6, Supplement 2, 1978. 


Many believe that pneumonia disease the past—long ago conquered 
antibiotics. The fact that bacteria-caused pneumonia strikes between 400,000 500,000 
people, causing from 20,000 50,000 deaths each year, according U.S. Government 
reports. high percentage these illnesses and deaths can prevented—by vaccine 
that has been developed, tested and proven effective. 


few million people are immunized; many millions more should be. Unfortunately, 
the very people most susceptible pneumococcal pneumonia—the elderly, those with 
history chronic ailments, such respiratory illnesses, heart disease, diabetes and 
others—may not know about the vaccine. They need informed. 


Public attention, mainly through the media, has been mobilized fight against 


disease—notably polio, other childhood diseases, hypertension, glaucoma, TB, and others. 


The time now for pneumococcal pneumonia that hit list. 


For information about pneumococcal pneumonia vaccine, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 


Wayne, New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 
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HEALTH 


CUTTING 


THE COST 
LIVING 


Thelma Ruble thought she was 
perfect health, but Oklahoma 
Health Fair screening, cosponsored 
Gannett’s uncovered 
dangerously high level choles- 
terol her body. result this 
alert medical professionals, she 
was able seek immediate help. 
And today, her own words, “I’m 
not living borrowed time, I’m 
living given time.” 


Gannett radio and television 


stations have been cosponsoring 
Health Fairs since 1980, working 


with the nonprofit National Health 
Screening Council for Volunteer 
Organizations. Nationwide, the 
fairs provide estimated $50 mil- 
lion year free screening and 
preventive medicine. 


This year, eight Gannett news- 


papers are joining cosponsor 
Health Fairs Binghamton, 
Burlington, Vt.; Danville, Oak- 


land, Cal.; San Rafael, Cal.; Shreve- 


port, La.; Springfield, Mo.; and 
Tucson, Ariz. the San Francisco 
area, Gannett Outdoor donated 
billboards stimulate public 
participation. 


1982 more than 150,000 peo- 


ple will served Health Fairs 
cosponsored Gannett members, 
and Thelma Ruble one the 
volunteers who helped conduct the 
Health Fair Oklahoma City. 
Filling the need for news and 


information the first responsi- 
bility Gannett members. But the 
commitment goes beyond that 
community projects like Health 
Fairs. All Gannett voices help the 
people they serve acting good 
neighbors. From Oklahoma City 
Olympia, Honolulu Huntington, 
Saratoga Springs Stockton, each 
Gannett member fulfills its com- 
munity responsibilities its 

own way. 

For more information about 
Gannett, write: Corporate Com- 
munications; Gannett Co., Inc.; 
Lincoln Tower; Rochester, N.Y. 
14604, call (716) 546-8600. 


WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 


Gannett 


Who needs 


writers’ union? 
TERRI SCHULTZ 


Can national union free-lance writ- 
ers really get off the ground? And 
union the solution writers’ problems? 

Last May, the organizing committee 
for National Writers Union held 
planning convention Princeton; sec- 
ond scheduled for this October; 
founding convention planned for 
March. Union locals with total more 
than 1,000 members are already func- 
tioning fifteen cities, including New 
York, Boston, and San Francisco. 

The need for action obvious. 
secret that everybody involved the 
production magazines (and books) 
makes more money than the great 
majority writers whose talent and 
labor form the backbone the publish- 
ing incustry. Even editorial staffs, 
underpaid they are, get paid vaca- 
tions, insurance and unemployment 
benefits, and pension plans. Printers’ 
and truckers’ unions make sure that 
those who produce and distribute au- 
thor’s work get their cost-of-living in- 
creases and fringe benefits. Writers have 
none these perks; one free-lancer 
says, the author expected 
for 

Many predict writers’ union will 
never fly. The belief persists that 
who are loners and artists, after all 
lack the temperament organize. Yet 
successful writers’ unions are now 
functioning several other countries, 
including Great Britain, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Canada. And other inde- 
pendent artists this country have 
unionized effectively form, for 
example, the (screen) Writers Guild 
America, the Screen Actors Guild, the 
Terri Schultz, free-lance writer, teaches 
journalism New York University and 
chairs the organizing committee for the Na- 
tional Writers Union, New York City local. 


American Federation Musicians, and 
the Dramatists Guild. Some these 
unions exercise more clout than others. 
But all offer useful models for those 
writers now involved organizing their 
own trade union. 

Skeptics question what protections 
writers’ union could provide that aren’t 
already offered groups like The Au- 
thors Guild, PEN, and the American 
Society Journalists and Authors 
(ASJA). could, for start, bargain 
collectively with employer, enforce 
publishers’ contractual agreements, and 
launch job actions something 
writers’ groups are not equipped do. 
For magazine writers, could: 
negotiate minimum magazine rates 
based publisher’s gross assets; 

establish grievance procedures for 
members who face problems with pub- 
lishers (for detailed account writers’ 
horror stories see Free-lance 
September/October 1981); 

work with ASJA eliminate unfair 
clauses contracts the ‘‘payment 
clause, for instance, which 


means that authors must wait months for 
payment and may not paid all; and 
the for hire’’ clause, designed 
circumvent the 1976 Copyright Act 
forcing writers give their copy- 
right. 

For book authors, union could pres- 
sure publishers pay interest royal- 
ties held in-house for months time. 
could audit publishers’ royalty state- 
ments. could work with The Authors 
Guild push for universal libel insur- 
ance and install decent standard 
contract book-publishing houses. 

For all free-lancers, could offer 
health and pension 
plans. 

And union could also move into 
new areas authors’ rights. There 
reason, for instance, why magazine 
writer shouldn’t paid extra asked 
more than one rewrite; reason why 
the fee’’ shouldn’t eliminated 
(screenwriters get paid full for their 
time and work, whether the work used 
not); reason why writers shouldn’t 
receive fee every time their work 
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read used radio television, 
through system similar that set 
the American Society Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP) for 
song writers. 

And there reason why this 
country should not have Public Lend- 
ing Right, that authors would get paid 
every time their books are checked out 
the library, Great Britain; 
reason why authors shouldn’t paid for 
sample chapters submitted pre- 
requisite for getting book contract. 


course, some rebut, there 
also reason why publishers 
should listen any these de- 
mands. has been pointed out that for 
every professional writer who refuses 
assignment, dozens other writers are 
waiting the wings. ‘‘We know our 
writers can’t live what we’re paying 
them,’’ unidentified editor one 
the biggest mass circulation magazines 
told Publishers Weekly, we’ve got 
thousand kids out there who’ll work 
for 
The threat scabs, course, has 


been thrown the face every fledg- 
ling union this country from coal 
miners musicians. Just how viable 
that threat? Let’s take look at, say, the 
top ten political publications 
country. generous guess that core 
two hundred free-lance writers pro- 
duces most the copy for these maga- 
zines (or take the top ten women’s mag- 
azines, where couple hundred 
additional free-lancers the work). 
percent these two hundred writers 
decide withhold copy unless the mag- 
azines agree negotiate minimum pay 
rates, then for few months for 
long might take reap new crop 
writers among the 
these magazines would vulnerable 
union pressure the same way that 
movies and television networks were 
vulnerable screenwriters who struck 
1980. While job action such 
magnitude brings joy either man- 
agement labor, may be, some 
point down the road, the only way 
heard. 

The road will not easy. Obviously, 
only powerful nationwide alliance 


writers financially powerful that 
includes those writers who have the 
strongest economic link with the pub- 
lishing industry, and numerically pow- 
erful that embraces broad base 
sometimes-published 
lished writers can hope stand 
the conglomerates that dominate the 
publishing industry. 

Publishers are undoubtedly counting 
early demise the union the 
hands the writers themselves. Re- 
gionalism, politics, inertia, 
conceit the writer the last Ameri- 
can individualist these realities in- 
deed gnaw the structure union 
writers. Publishers would like nothing 
better, course, than maintain the 
status quo, that writers who are now 
frustrated enough organize will sim- 
ply crawl back into the corners, back 
bedrooms, and writers’ rooms from 
which they have come, and continue 


competing with one another rather 
than with management their 


typewriters and computer terminals for 
ever-diminishing slice the publish- 
ing pie. 


Need fire your 
community about 


so, maybe can help. have package background 
information and questions that could help you take in-depth 
look this ever-growing problem and how your com- 
munity. also can provide material firefighters and law en- 
forcement people that will help them identify arson and effectively 
deal with those who commit it. For closer look arson and how 
combat your town, write call for our Arson Awareness 


Kit. Call: 309-662-2845 write: 


STATE FARM 


= 


INSURANCE 


Media Information Service 

Public Relations Department 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 61701 
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Curious case 


Myron Farber 
Doubleday. 367 pp. $17.95 


LAWRENCE WALSH 


the mid-1960s, thirteen patients died 
sudden and, for the most part, wholly 
unexpected deaths while their beds 
Riverdell Hospital Bergen County, 
New Jersey. majority had been re- 
covering satisfactorily from routine 
surgery, and some the operations had 
been elective; all had been hooked 
intravenous feeding tubes the time 
death. 

Five doctor-directors the osteopath- 
hospital met review the bewildering 
postoperative mortalities. The deaths 
made little medical sense. After 
elementary elimination-deduction proc- 


Lawrence Walsh associate editor 
The Progressive magazine Madison, Wis- 
consin. leave from the English fac- 
ulty the University Pennsylvania. 


a 


ess, the five men trained their suspicions 
one their colleagues, the talented 
but aloof chairman the Riverdell sur- 
gical department, Mario Jascalevich, 
thirty-nine-year-old Argentinean immi- 
grant. The yield from vigilante search 
settled the matter for the doctors: vials 
and half-loaded syringe curare, 
powerful muscle relaxant and respira- 
tory depressant, cluttered Jascalevich’s 
hospital locker. Curare could kill, and 
leave little trace; one Riverdell 
needed the drug such quantity. 

The five went the county prose- 
cutor November 1966. most un- 
ambitious and inept inquiry followed 
for two weeks. The D.A. could not hit 
upon compelling motive. Some Dr. 
Jascalevich’s accusers had suggested, 
rather casually, that was indignant 
over the inroads made into his surgical 
near-monopoly some newcomers 
the hospital staff whom, was supposed, 
sought ruin spiking their pa- 
tients’ solutions with fatal doses 
curare. The prosecutor was not con- 


vinced had drug-wielding sociopath 
his hands, however. And Dr. Jas- 
calevich, deposition whose several 
important contradictions went unchal- 
lenged, neatly explained away most 
the deaths the work his clumsy as- 
sociates; for the curare, said 
used vivisection experiments 
dogs two nearby teaching hospitals. 


.The prosecutor did think something 


about the string deaths was queer just 
but the long odds against finding curare 
through toxicological analysis 
exhumed corpses discouraged any fur- 
ther investigative enterprise. had hit 
wall, found nothing actionable, and 
closed the books Mario Jascalevich 
and the unlucky patients Riverdell 
Hospital. 


ome the summer 1975, 
and Myron Farber twiddling 
his thumbs. The New York 

Times reporter had been poking into 
Gerald Ford’s affairs Michigan 
congressman, but could come 
with nothing support charges that 
Ford, now president, had once accepted 
illegal payments from maritime union. 
What do? Into Farber’s life, and into 
the life his newspaper and American 
legal history, now strode the ghosts 
the Riverdell dead. tip that the Times 


Guilty: Timesman Myron Farber, serving out 
his sentence Bergen County Jail. 
Not guilty: defendant Mario Jascalevich, 
talking the press after the verdict 
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would well pick the Riverdell 
case where the witless Bergen County 
prosecutor’s office had left off nearly 
nine years before interested the paper’s 
metropolitan editors. The story went 
Farber. 

Reborn, developed swiftly. Farber 
reconstructed the 1966 investigation, 
such was, through prodigious dig- 
ging and thinking and plodding. 
coached himself the ins and outs 
forensic pathology, toxicology, and the 
workaday routine American hospi- 
tal. pored over Dr. Jascalevich’s 
1966 deposition and went impressive 
lengths gut the surgeon’s crucial 
dog-research alibi. Orderlies, nurses, 
Riverdell doctors, friends and relatives 
the thirteen dead people, experts and 
supernumeraries all sorts all 
helped the cobble together 
the events surrounding each the sus- 
picious, 
deaths. the circumstantial evidence 
mounted, things did not look good for 
Mario Jascalevich. time did 
cooperate with the probe. 
ignored Farber’s calls and certified let- 
ters and, with the exception brief 
chance encounter courthouse 
elevator, they never exchanged word. 

the end 1975, Farber and the 
Times were ready roll with perfectly 
ghastly tale. Because Dr. Jascalevich 
was still not charged with any crime, 
the Farber series. But Farber’s reporting 
had already resulted the launching 
new investigation (by new prose- 
cutorial staff) the Riverdell case, one 
that included exhumations. May 
1977, sixteen months after Farber’s first 
article appeared, grand jury handed 
five-count murder indictment against 
Dr. Jascalevich. The following Feb- 
ruary, the longest trial single mur- 
der suspect American history opened 
windowless courtroom the fourth 
floor the Bergen County courthouse 
Hackensack.. The tedium organic 
chemistry and medico-journalistic 
sleuthing now gave way the Hobbes- 
ian world legal advocacy and strife. 

After thirty-four weeks the meanest 
lawyering I’ve ever heard of; after 395 
exhibits, testimony from seventy-six 
witnesses, and procedural motions and 
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tricks beyond counting; after one the 
great free press/fair trial roundelays 
all time; after much constitutional to-ing 
and fro-ing; after months poor umpir- 
ing the trial judge; after the jailing 
Myron Farber for civil and criminal con- 
tempt for his refusal supply either the 
judge camera ‘‘Dr. lawyer 
with his notes and the names 
confidential sources (in two stretches 
county lockup declared unfit for 
human habitation Farber did biblical 
forty days and forty nights, far more 
time than the defendant himself would 
ever spend custody) after all this 
sensational misery and churlishness and 
wrangling, the jury took just two hours 
acquit Mario Jascalevich all 
counts. The panel didn’t buy the state’s 
medical and scientific testimony, opting 
instead for the jazzier, exculpating 
brand offered the defense. 


inimitable 
Diana McLellan has covered gossip 
the nation’s capital for the past seven 
years, first for The Washington Star, 
now for what she used call the Other 
Paper. The passages below are excerpt- 
from her recently published book Ear 
Washington (Arbor House, 304 
$14.95), subtitled Chrestomathy 
Scandal, Rumor and Gossip Among the 
Capital’s Elite. 


The reality [in Washington] is, simply, 
the reality the schoolyard: Washing- 
ton boys don’t want play with Wash- 
ington girls. 

They’ll put with them the job. 
Just like school, they have choice. 
tolerate them home, where 
they come with the furniture and help 
out with the chores. 

But they don’t want them the 
treehouse. They don’t want them the 
clubhouse. They don’t want them play- 
ing the power structure. And they 
sure hell don’t want their cold, crit- 
ical, girly eyes watching the boys 
their pleasures. 

This why Washington crazy 


Ladies and gentlemen the press 


Lying’’: The Story 
Dr. the now-it-can-be-told book 
Farber owed himself and, perhaps, 
the Riverdell Hospital Thirteen. seems 
thorough, honest, and fair book, 
more and less self-serving than such 
accounts tend be. Farber 
wordsmith, though, and the narrative 
shape his book not particularly 
serviceable, much less arresting 
lazy-man fashion, clogs his text with 
glutinous masses trial transcript when 
artful recapitulation would have suited 
better. The reading not easy. one 
will confuse Farber with, say, the Re- 
becca West who reported from the 
Nuremberg trials for The New Yorker 
thirty-six years ago. But art (or artful- 
ness) must especially hard come 
when you get dragged chest-deep into 
somebody else’s murder rap, Farber 
famously did when became the ob- 


about stag events. 

These strange rites are standard even 
among the tribunes the people, the 
press. 

The male White House press corps 
threw stag party for NBC’s John 
Palmer upon his marriage. (The ladies 
the corps, led Lesley Stahl CBS 
and The Associated Press’s Maureen 
Santini, promptly tossed him 
party.) 

But revenge was impossible for the 
stag birthday party given for columnist 
Robert Novak, half the Evans and 
Novak team, the Georgetown Club. 

female faces must 
Bob McCandless, the evening’s ayatol- 
lah, decreed. 

Two women reporters covering the 
event for their newspapers ate lonely 
dinners closeted purdah off the dining 
room. came time Novak, 
with the primitive warrior wit reserved 
for such events. scratch that evil 
surface, and underneath he’s 
was feared that glimpse icy fe- 
male eyes would inhibit the hilarity. 
Both reporters crouched service 
hallway, ears glued crack the 
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ject what Times lawyer regarded 
the most sweeping subpoena ever 
served American journalist for 
confidential sources and working notes. 
Farber’s vied with Dr. Jas- 
calevich’s for popular attention. The 
handsome Latin surgeon, accused 
deaths one the doc- 
tors, became something like symbolic 
figure his own homicide drama. The 
clash First and Sixth Amendment 
values seemed, the proceedings wore 
on, crowd out the search for the truth 
about Mario Jascalevich and the River- 
dell deaths. Jascalevich never took the 
stand. 

Did Farber, appeals judge and 
the assistant defense counsel alleged, 
collaborate with the prosecution, as- 
sume the role investigator, and be- 
come arm the law, thereby relin- 
quishing his New 


door. The wit flew. Novak sat there 
stone-faced. turned out, had 
succeeded out-machoing the machos. 
Throughout his roast, listened 
blank-eyed the earplug transistor 
radio the Maryland basketball team 
went into triple overtime and won its 
game. 

Men reporters are furious when 
works the other way. his heyday, 
Henry Kissinger graciously made him- 
self available for interviews with both 
Barbara Walters and Meg Osmer. 
denied Marvin Kalb. Marvin was en- 
raged refused shake hands with 
Henry subsequent meetings. 

The Gridiron Club, journalists’ or- 
ganization for the créme créme, 
only recently admitted two three 
women members. 

Old-timers swear has crashed 
downhill ever since. 

This built-in bigotry particularly 
rich the light the media’s ever- 
quivering sensors ethnic insult. 

When Emperor Hirohito Japan 
visited Williamsburg, the only words 
reporters heard him say all were 


so. 
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privileges? Was he, the outrageous 
but brilliant chief defense lawyer 
claimed open court, key figure 
conspiracy mounted the prosecutor 
and Dr. Jascalevich’s Riverdell an- 
tagonists frame the surgeon? Was 
Farber miscreant purveyor irre- 
sponsible Had Farber, 
second judge charged, sacrificed his 
professional honor ‘‘on the altar 
signing book contract with 
Doubleday? Was his re- 
fusal hand over the fruits his labor 
simply smart move protect exclu- 
sive stuff before publication? Did Farber 
compromise Dr. Jascalevich’s right 
fair trial withholding important evi- 
dence from the defense? 

The facts and Myron Farber the 
facts make plain that the an- 
swer all these questions no. Re- 
porters report; they investigate, learn 


New York Times scribe dutifully 
quoted them. was reproached they 
were blue-penciled out: much 
racial 

least two reasons: first, that every- 
body doesn’t automatically assume that 
they are gay; and second, save hosts 
the trouble finding spare woman for 
the city’s Serious Dinner Parties. 

Any wife won’t do. When Carter aide 
Greg Schneiders’s star was the rise, 
columnist Rowland Evans called him 
the phone. (This done before all Seri- 
ous Dinner Parties, drop the names 
other guests. Nobody must feel 
though he’s wasting his time what 
unfortunately called Chicken-Shit 
Event.) 

After the great roll the mighty was 
called, Rowly asked Schneiders, 
would you like 

said Greg, unspoiled 
soul. Inquired Rowly, the way, 
you have 

she presentable?’’ asked 
Evans, quite unself-consciously. 


things, make connections period. 
spirator, silly proposition. for the 
Doubleday deal, the journalist points out 
that never agreed reveal, and never 
intended reveal, any confidential 
sources his book; any event, 
turned over draft manuscript the 
court. for undermining the good doc- 
tor’s Sixth Amendment right fair 
trial, the jurors told Farber after the 
verdict that his refusal surrender his 
file had not figured their de- 
termination innocence guilt. 


his often heavy-going book 
full rewards. The reader 
comes away with good sense 
the grubby world the paid expert wit- 
ness (at times, forensic pathologists 
trashed one hardware, tech- 
niques, and findings, felt was listen- 
ing George Plimpton make one his 
heartfelt pitches for the virtues Intel- 
livision video games over their Atari 
competitors). For the Times gossip 
hound, Farber sketches some adulatory 
word pictures his editorial superiors 
the paper. The book adds in- 
disputably excellent primer in, 
excuse the expression, investigative 
journalism. Farber’s glimpses life 
unlikely jailbird are, all things con- 
sidered, good bit fun read. was 
randy cellblock got know. Best 
all, though, Farber’s very even- 
handed, ultimately admiring portrait 
defense attorney Ray Brown, the aging 
black trial lawyer who once told his 
NAACP chapter mates that wanted 
nasty, and man and lawyer. 
Ray Brown dominates Farber’s book. 
deserves get his wish. 
Lying’’ will, suspect, 
count most uncheering report 
the war that reporters and editors find 
themselves with judges and the de- 
fense bar. That would mistake. 
Sure, Mario Jascalevich and Myron 
Farber will have long, long run 
players the freedom-of-the-press 
pageant, but wonder all the issues, 
the honest-to-God issues that divide 
principled trial lawyers and journalists, 
were joined the case, or, for 
that matter, this book. 


continued 
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many factories too 
many American cities 


are dying. Unnecessarily 

and prematurely. They are 
the products unproduc- 
tive economy. Our 

Not long ago, all 

just couldn't hap 
pen here 

is, however, tha 

United States has the 

percentage obso- 
lete plants, the lowest per- 
centage capital investment 
and the lowest growth pro 
ductivity any major 
trial country 

That happen over- 
night, course. This chart 
points out just how much, 
and how rapidly, our econ 
omy has declined: 


ANNUAL INCREASE 


Productivity Investment 
| 
| 


1959-66 1973 -'80 


Comparing the early 60's 
with the late America’s 
average annual growth 
productivity was lower 


85%. Allowing inflation, 
real investment growth 
plants, machinery and 
equipment dropped 74% 

one can expect labor 
produce without tools. But 
since 1975, there’s been 
steady decline the amount 

Capital per worker this 


died unnatural causes. 


this trend, growth govern- 
ment spending must 
slowed the years ahead 

Hidden all these statis- 
tics are countless human 
losses: Lost jobs, lost 
comes-lost 

We're W.R. Grace 

billion company pro- 
ducing chemicals, natural 

resources and consumer 
products. Even though our 
interests are worldwide, 
consider the loss any 
American industry death 
the family. And believe 
all have responsibility 
revive productivity home. 
that, must invest 

Our own capital expendi- 
tures through the years testify 
that belief. From 1965- 
1975, our average annual 
ncrease capital expendi- 
tures was 8.9%. From 1975- 
1981, averaged 18.7% 
Increase per year 
And now, cutting taxes, 
eliminating excess regulation 
and providing the impetus 
reduce the size the fed 
eral government, President 
Reagan has supplied all 
with new incentives. must 
make the most them 

The drive and dreams that 
first built America’s factories 
are needed now unlock 
productive future for our nation. 
And each holds the key. 


GRACE 


One step ahead 
changing world. 


close examination our 
economic illness points 
one major cause: over- 
dose government 

Ever increasing levels 
government spending and 
borrowing have squeezed 
productive industry out 
credit markets 

Without credit, businesse 
cannot buy the plant and 
equipment they need 
pand and increase their 
productivity. 

This chart shows the grow- 
ing impact government 


GNP and total borrowing 


over thirty-year period 


AVERAGE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
BORROWING AS A % OF 


the government ex- 
panded its borrowing, private 


industry back. reverse 


a 
wt 
GNP 


not put much stock the idea 
reporter’s testimonial privilege: Who 
reporter, anyway? And just what 


tification, licensing, tests, press coun- 
cils, newsprint allotments. Regulation 
beat the band. lights, there’s 


ceedings every day. New Jersey Jas- 
calevich resulted clean and in- 
structive precedents milestones for 


exactly qualifies journalism? These hole, snakepit really, Farber’s press. Riverdell Hospital 
determinations beg made. Some meditations: talk re- recovered: two name changes and 
mediaphobe the federal bench, porter’s testimonial privilege seems reorganization under the bankruptcy 
cahoots with angry, nasty, arid com- the most scarifying peace-in-our- did not make place where the 
petent defense lawyer, going con- time blather. the extent that Farber New Jersey yearned after 
sult dictionary and turn dwells unassailable privilege 1978 trial. Dr. Jascalevich, the 
its head. The word menace our the hard center his First Amendment object unrelated malpractice in- 
journalism: privileges come and go. concern, for the book disappoints. quiry, lost his license, his house 
They incite resentment, play hob with But this piece with life. Englewood Cliffs, and moved back 
Everyman’s sense what square and The trial had unsatisfying conclusion Argentina. And Myron Farber? The 
straight, cut everywhichway, and tend for all but the defendant and the loyal newspaperman-as- Maigret now lo- 
have hidden costs quids pursuit throng Spanish-speaking female pa- cation. grateful Times recently posted 
such unreckoned quos state cer- tients who came sit through the pro- him the paper’s Paris bureau. 
Methodist minister who, for more than the business side, and between 1897 and 
Fashion first fifty years, produced church paper de- 1907 turned Collier’s Weekly into suc- 
The Man Who Was Vogue: nouncing alcohol, Catholics, and cess, boosting its annual advertising 
The Life and Times Nast Sabbath-breaking. Ironically, this from $5,600 $1,000,000. 
Caroline Seebohm moralist spent his life religious doubt. 1909, when was thirty-six, Nast 
The Viking Press. 390 pp. $18.95 Nast’s father, charming and rebellious, bought little weekly called Vogue. 
defied his father and married rich been existence since 1892, in- 
MARTHA SAXTON Catholic French descent only leave forming Social Registerites about what 
the end his life Condé Nast re- her with their four children while its editors called ceremonial side 
marked, while surveying his vast, mort- spent thirteen years searching Europe life’’: fashion, theater, music, art, par- 
gaged apartment Park Avenue, for fulfillment. From this ill-assorted ties, and pets. Nast’s view, editorial 
Here was, just boy collection forebears, odds with content was largely vehicle for adver- 
from St. Louis, and Edna Chase each other culturaily, spiritually, and tising. Six months after took over, 
Quaker from New Jersey. Between us, financially, Nast emerged American Vogue was carrying percent more 
set the standards the time. but European, rich but poor, puritan but advertising pages than its nearest com- 
showed Americans the meaning with hedonism. These the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Whether the publisher Vogue tradictions, which apparently paralyzed while its circulation was only 30,000 
and its editor actually accomplished all him personally, powered his career. compared with the Journal’s 1,305,030. 
that remains open question. What Nast came magazine publishing Nast had quickly reshaped the maga- 
certain, however, that this was one 
the life singularly closed man. Vogue publisher Condé Nast, 
went through two marriages, fa- early days; below, Steichen model, 
therhood, decades philandering, and draped cloth-of-gold and white 
six years the inseparable companion chiffon, graces the May 
the witty, extroverted Frank Crown- 
inshield seemingly without being 


marked any it. His most coiorful 
emotional displays were the few oc- 
casions when employee defected 
the rival Hearst Corporation. man 
who was was inhibited and cor- 
hid himself behind it. 

Nast’s grandfather was German 


Martha Saxton biographer who cur- 
rently working history moral stan- 
dards American women. 


¥ 
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“This 

Judy 
Woodruff 

the 

White 


Judy Woodruff 
with Kathleen Maxa 


refreshing and candid, 
intelligent and thoughtful” 
Jim Lehrer, The MacNeil-Lehrer Report 


“An excellent job capturing 
the behind-the-scenes 
Sam Donaldson, ABC Television News 


valuable and insightful” 
Lou Cannon, The Washington Post 


very good book” 

John Chancellor, NBC News 

$12.95 hardcover 

available your local bookstore from: 


Addison-Wesley 
General Books Division 


Jacob Way Reading, 01867 


PROGRAM 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
FOR JOURNALISTS 


Journalists with least five years 
professional experience are 
invited apply for fellowships 
study religion and its relationship 
contemporary social, cultural 
and political affairs. 


From mid-January until mid-May, 
1983, Fellows will pursue indepen- 
dent study centered the Depart- 
ment Religion the University 
North Carolina Chapel Hill. 


Deadline for applications 
November 1982. 


For further information applica- 
tion materials, contact: 


John Schutz, Director 

Program Religious Studies 
for Journalists 

101 Saunders Hall 043 

The University North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, 27514 

(919) 962-5666 
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zine that appealed much, not 
more, those desiring entrance into 
society did those who had 
already arrived. Its readership grew 
include large new class wealthy 
women uncertain about how fill their 
closets and their time. 

the new Vogue, Seebohm writes, 
women were portrayed lying about 
made stars the Milky Way. They 
look pensively out drawing-room 
windows large pale yellow moon; 
they pick fruit from brilliantly colored 
bowls push garden cart overflowing 
with What these women 
needed, apparently, was instruction 
how use fish fork and who should 
wear does not insist 
that skirts should ran typi- 
cally severe Edna Chase editorial, 
long skirts are not the mode. But 
Vogue does insist that, before buying 
French] frock, one should look 
oneself squarely the legs and temper 
the length one’s costume the shape 
one 

1913 Nast bought 
Vogue competitor, Dress, fashion 
magazine with articles art, music, 
drama, and European news, and hired 
his friend Frank Crowninshield give 
editorial direction. Since Nast didn’t 
understand art and didn’t seem in- 
terested writing, left the editor 
relatively free hand. Crowninshield 
turned Vanity Fair, the publica- 
tion had been renamed, into impor- 
tant magazine the arts. 

Nast, meanwhile, continued con- 
centrate Vogue with evangelical 
fervor, harassing illustrators and pho- 
tographers show his readers exactly 
what they might buy. For better 
worse helped make fashion photog- 
raphy what today. 1914 gave 
photographer Adolphe Meyer. 
precedent-shattering $100 week 
work exclusively for his publications. 
1923, year after Meyer’s departure 
for the halls Hearst, Nast hired Ed- 
ward Steichen, who remained Vogue 
until 1937, when fashion began bore 
him. Other noted photographers whom 
Nast encouraged included Cecil Beaton, 
Horst Horst, and Man Ray. 

the Crash Nast lost financial 


control his magazines, which then 
included American Golfer and House 
Garden well Vanity Fair and 
Vogue. Vogue (and House Garden) 
survived, but Nast’s efforts had put him 
more than five million dollars debt 
the time his death 1942. Through- 
out those thirteen years had continued 
live, entertain, and publish ex- 
tremely rich man. 

American finale,’’ com- 
ments the author. Actually, was 
American operetta from beginning 
end. The boy from St. Louis was 
midwestern Midas: everything 
touched turned business. began 
putting his anxiety about social ac- 
ceptance work, producing bible 
dos and don’ts for the socially ambi- 
tious. His first marriage resulted his 
instant inscription the Social Regis- 
ter. His friendships and love affairs 
were almost exclusively with colleagues 
employees. parties were fast 
and fabulous but they were busi- 
writes Seebohm. Even success, 
once remarked newly famous 
singer, was work. ‘‘From now the 
worst come,’’ counseled her. 
you have sit top the 
world and hold on. Your job just 

But Vogue, more than Nast, that 
the real protagonist this biography. 
The magazine succeeded becoming 
the Dow Jones fashion, recording the 
slightest fluctuation hemline that 
American women through two wars and 
the Great Depression could rest assured 
that they were absolutely courant. 
posed alternative European domi- 
nation style and taste. delicate 
balancing act, promoted and gave 
confidence the American fashion in- 
dustry while never neglecting the Euro- 
pean designers. 

Seebohm writes for Condé Nast pub- 
lications, which undoubtedly helped her 
produce this knowledgeable account, 
but may also have kept her from main- 
taining sufficient distance from her sub- 
ject. She seems oblivious the essen- 
tially trivial nature Nast’s accom- 
plishments. And nowhere does she 
suggest that may have been his obses- 
sion with style that made his personal 
life devoid substance. 
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make offer like this, 


d wd 


The first issue THE ECONOMIST appeared 1843. 


Perhaps it’s because trace our roots back the staid 
Victorian era (long before the founders your own Time and 
Newsweek were even born). 

Perhaps it’s because our unusual name conjurs im- 
ages doddering academics rumaging through dusty library 
stacks. 

Perhaps it’s because our native British reserve makes 
hesitant about plunging into the standard array subscrip- 
promotions. 

Whatever the reason, we’ve tended shy away from 
making enticing introductory offers. result, there are 
countless prospective readers—possibly you are among 
them—who have never had the chance find out what THE 
ECONOMIST all about. 

And so, after much debate, we’ve decided follow local 
custom and make this free sample coupon offer. 

want you find out—with financial burden— 
why many leaders business, politics, technology and 
world trade wouldn’t think beginning each business week 
without THE ECONOMIST. 

want you find out why THE 
despite the 
the most frank, 
outspoken, witty and 
refreshingly irrever- 
ent newsweekly 
the world. 


4 


try three free sample is- 
sues The Economist. like the no- 
risk sample copies, send total 
weekly issues for only $29.95. save 
60% off the single-copy value 
off the regular subscrip- 
tion cost. The Economist not 
liking, may keep the sample issues, 
write across bill and owe 
nothing. 
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BRIEFINGS 


Unhealthy reporting 


Voodoo Science, Twisted Consumer- 
ism, Peter Harnik, Center for Science 
the Public Interest, January 1982 


Its impressive-sounding name the Ameri- 
can Council Science and Health; its im- 
pressively credentialed director epidemi- 
ologist Elizabeth Whelan Harvard. 
With impressive regularity the ACSH turns 
when scientific research has established 
that this that chemical, food, drug 
hazardous humans; with impressive con- 
sistency the group releases studies its own 
that seem contradict such findings and 
provide the product question with clean 
bill health. Such abnormal behavior 
self-styled ‘‘consumer health’’ group de- 
fending junk foods school cafeterias, 
exonerating the controversial herbicide 
2,4,5-T, dismissing diet factor 
hyperactivity children, favoring the relax- 
ation clean-air standards, generally 
downplaying cancer overrated threat 
has naturally aroused suspicion among sci- 
entists and journalists alike. But large 
degree, newspapers diverse The 
Street Journal and the Fort Worth Star Tele- 
gram, The Atlanta Journal and the Chicago 
Sun-Times have accepted the group’s claim 
independence and, the interest 
fair-minded reporting, have afforded Whelan 
and the ACSH both column inches and cre- 
dibility. recently July 19, for example, 


CJR/Niculae Asciu 


Newsweek, Medicine section piece 
the caffeine controversy, was quoting Whe- 
lan and describing the ACSH con- 
sumer-education 

All which brings certain urgency 
this investigation. Commissioned the 
Center for Science the Public Interest and 
written Peter Harnik, Washington, 
D.C., free lance with interest environ- 
mental subjects, the sixty-seven-page report 
takes hard look the background the 
council’s board scientific advisers, the 
sources its funding, and the quality its 
scientific work. Harnik’s findings are unam- 
biguous. May 1981, all but few 
the council’s 111 contributors were cor- 
porations company foundations; all but 
twenty-seven had potential interest food, 
drugs, chemicals, pollution-causing fuels: 
Coca-Cola and Frito-Lay, Abbott and 
Upjohn, Dow and Monsanto, Cities Service 
and Exxon typify the blue-chip list. (Tobac- 
companies are conspicuously absent, and 
indeed, much ACSH activity directed 
keeping public attention focused the 
perils smoking the exclusion other 
environmental carcinogens.) Further, Harnik 
reveals, many the sixty-two experts who 
make the council’s scientific board pri- 
marily academics toxicology, biochem- 
istry, nutrition, and medical physics who are 
affiliated with land-grant state universities 
have history meaningful financial rela- 
tionships with such interested parties 
American Cyanamid, Ralston Purina, Camp- 
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bell Soup, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Nabisco, 
and institutes devoted extolling the glories 
formaldehyde and sugar. (As for director 
Whelan, Harnik notes that articles and 
talk shows she continued identified 
herself and the media research 
associate Harvard’s School Public 
Health long after her appointment had come 
end. The department itself, ob- 
serves, was built largely with grants and gifts 
from such companies General Foods, 
Borden, and Kellogg. 

However compromising Harnik’s doc- 
umented facts may appear, course, none 
them necessarily indicates quid pro quo, 
(and Whelan) are quick stress: the 
true test, rather, the council’s intellectual 
honesty the substance its scientific 
reports. Accordingly, eight such reports (on 
saccharin, caffeine, air pollution, diet 
heart disease, incidence cancer the 
U.S., and on) were submitted experts 
for outside review. Their unanimous verdict: 
errors, omissions, and misrepresentations 
fact within the bodies the reports and 
most damning all judgments, conclu- 
sions, and policy statements that not accu- 
rately reflect the content the reports them- 
selves. (The full texts these critiques are 
appended Harnik’s study. rebuttal 
scheduled appear the ACSH’s Septem- 
ber newsletter.) Ultimately, then, Harnik 
sees the council discredited not much 
the company keeps the science 
practices, science that gets the council 
where and its corporate sponsors 
would like be. 

But along with this sweeping indictment 
the council implicit challenge the 
press. Swallowing the council’s self- 
description independent group repre- 
senting consumer concerns, struck the 
novelty its unorthodox positions, failing 
scrutinize the facts and methodology its 
official studies while reporting their mislead- 
ing conclusions, the media, Harnik’s 
view, unwittingly have spread the news that 
scientific studies demonstrating product haz- 
ards are more open question than actual- 
the case. Thanks Harnik, the council’s 
influence may now decline. But the moral 
his story should stay alive least until 
the next ACSH comes along. 
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Communication gap 


What News? Who Decides? And 
How? Judee Burgoon, Michael 
Burgoon, and Charles Atkin, News- 
paper Readership Project, May 1982 


Reporters and their editors, newspapers and 
their readers, journalists and social scientists 
are often loggerheads their perceptions 
what news and how should treated. 
But everyone senses the presence thick 
web misunderstanding, few have closely 
studied its nature and dimensions. Now, 
study sponsored the American Society 
Newspaper Editors for the Newspaper 
Readership Project, team researchers 
Michigan State University has tried just 
that. Drawn from detailed questionnaire 
completed 489 working journalists ten 
representative newrooms around the country 
(the Lansing, Michigan, State Journal; the 
New London, Connecticut, Day; the Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Morning News and 
Evening Journal; the Anderson, South 
Carolina, and Daily Mail; the 
Wenatchee, Washington, World; the Tampa 
Tribune; the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and 
the San Diego Union), well face-to- 
face interviews with 187 journalists par- 
ticipating newspapers, the team’s findings 
are graphically presented the form 
sixteen-page tabloid. 

Their study centers fourteen facets 
newsroom life, from defining the news in- 
voking the First Amendment; the results 
range from the predictable the provocative 
the downright disturbing. There little 
consensus among journalists, for example, 
what makes news, with percent giving 
priority matters consequence, per- 
cent subjects interest, and most, 
Humpty-Dumpty-like, pronouncing news 
whatever they say is. Such personal 
judgments, though, are ignored when 
comes estimating the average reader’s in- 
terests, for the dubious reason that journalists 
see themselves leading lives and holding 
values essentially different from those 
their readers. Reinforcing (and reflecting) 
this sense isolation, the researchers report, 


the tendency many journalists, typically 
beset long working hours, intense time 
pressures, and high rate professional 
mobility, socialize among themselves and 
avoid involvement with the community 
even they recognize the serious problems 
that such aloofness can create: inability 
cultivate sources, failure recognize 
newsworthiness, narrowing perspective, 
and mistrust the very public they are 
supposed serve. 

Nor alienation unheard within the 
newsroom itself, where, many staffers com- 
plain, goals are unclear, cows are sacred, 
and decisions about story assignments, dis- 
play, editing, and spiking unexplained 
and where, the researchers discovered, the 
atmosphere often thick with gossip, bitch- 
ing, competition, internal politicking, and 
tension between older family-oriented 
staff members and tough, unencumbered 
young 

Despite this uncharming ambiance and 
despite too, the report reveals, frequent 
lack sympathy with editorial policies and 
management styles, nagging fear un- 
healthy job stress, strained relationship 
with their VDTs, and pessimistic convic- 
tion many journalists that readers the 
future will turn more and more other 
media newspaper people overwhelmingly 
like, even love, their work. doubt they 
would gratified learn, the researchers 
did, that the public has risen higher the 
great chain newsreading expressing 
less interest sports, fashion, celebrities, 
and food and more interest politics, 
energy, and the environment than jour- 
nalists suppose. And they’d happier still, 
according the newspaper research team, 
they treated newspaper research with little 
more respect. disdaining this means 
public feedback, the researchers warn, jour- 
nalists are courting the dangers arrogance 
and insularity that threaten 
engulf all. 


Splendid act 


Former Secrets, Evan Hendricks, 
Campaign for Political Rights, May 1982 


Carl Stern used 1971 with re- 
quest for the FBI’s COINTELPRO files that 
opened Pandora’s box evidence il- 
legal government activities. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal used 1980 with re- 
quest for the Environmental Protection 
Agency’s audits the city’s sewage system 
that revealed illegal dumping midnight 
hauls toxic wastes. The Daily Oklahoman 
used 1974 with request for Army rec- 


ords the Vietnam War that eventually 
disclosed details official cover-up 
the Lai Massacre. And countless other 
journalists and media organizations, 
course, well consumers, historians, 
unions, businesses, civil libertarians, and 
political activists have the fifteen years 
its existence availed themselves the Free- 
dom Information Act’s guarantee 
citizen access government records. 

representative sample 500 such in- 
stances has now been compiled remark- 
able 200-page paperback Washington, 
public interest group that committed 
to, among other things, promoting govern- 
ment accountability. Arranged broad cate- 
gories e.g., consumer product safety, 
environment, and nuclear power; fraud, 
waste, and government spending; foreign af- 
fairs and national defense; drug safety and 
government behavior control each entry 
includes the name the person organiza- 
tion making the request, the agency which 
was addressed, the information that was 
disclosed, and the eventual result (i.e., the 
moving 500 pounds dangerous mustard 
gas that had been buried the Army In- 
diana, the adoption Comprehensive 
Nursing Home Reform Act Kentucky, or, 
magazine). Journalists who spend some time 
browsing through this collection are likely 
come away inspired the practical virtues 
open society, depressed the rampant 
corruption our basic institutions, and rar- 
ing once more put the FOI Act work. 


Gloria Cooper 
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Laurel darted 


THE REVIEW: 

afraid CJR unwittingly awarded laurel 
(July/August) documentary that 
could lead indirectly childhood death. 
Vaccine emphasized the 
dangers the pertussis vaccine, but under- 
emphasized the dangers pertussis itself. 

medicine entirely without danger, 
and pertussis vaccine does cause brain dam- 
age approximately one 100,000 chil- 
dren. However, this must contrasted with 
the incidence brain damage caused the 
illness itself about one 8,000. 
featuring dramatic footage children 
brain-damaged the vaccine, the documen- 
tary left powerful impression that the vac- 
cine more dangerous than the disease. Pe- 
diatricians are alarmed the possibility that 
the public will come the understandable 
conclusion that they should not have their 
children immunized against whooping cough 
disease that was scourge childhood 
until the vaccine protect children against 
was developed. 

certainly legitimate, and perhaps 
public service, point out 
pertussis vaccine. But not counterbalanc- 
ing those dangers with the dangers per- 
tussis itself, these journalists have done 
profound disservice the community. 


TIM HACKLER 
Washington, D.C 


TO THE REVIEW: 


double dart due: one and its 
reporter Lea Thompson; the other CJR for 
awarding the Washington, D.C., station 
laurel for its report the 
questionable routine immuniza- 
tions against diphtheria, pertussis (whooping 
cough), and tetanus. 

Thompson’s documentary, 
which was excerpted nationally the Today 
show, could well become the textbook 
example biased and inaccurate cover- 
age medical subject. is, quite simply, 
bad reportage. dangerous, too, since 
could scare parents much that they might 
fail protect their children through immuni- 
zation against pertussis. (Contrary the 
suggestion your columns, complaint 
was raised against the diphtheria tetanus 


SHED BUS 


elements these 

These reportorial shortcomings now have 
been pointed out the American Academy 
Pediatrics, among others, and were de- 
scribed excellent analysis journalist 
Elizabeth Gonzales the Medical News 
section the July Journal the American 
Medical Association (JAMA). 

One two items from these evaluations 
will indicate just how far off base Thompson 
with regard the shots’ 

Epidemiologic data, which have not been 
seriously challenged, show that before per- 
tussis vaccinations were administered 
routinely, there were quarter million cases 
and 7,000 deaths due this disease the 
U.S. each year. present, with over 
percent infants and children receiving the 
shots, there are 1,000 3,000 cases annu- 
ally, and deaths per year. Last year 
there were 1,189 reported cases, according 
the U.S. Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC), decline percent from 1980. 

While some this improvement may 
attributable better basic health care, the 
evidence indicates that most due the 
shots. When, for example, immunization 
levels dropped England and other coun- 
tries, the illness rate and death rate soon 
rose. 

put the risk/benefit equation, which 
Thompson blurs, into perspective, 
analysis based recent immunization 
studies CDC and Harvard, which was 
presented Congress (and described 
JAMA), projects 6,745 cases whooping 
cough, 7.6 whooping-cough deaths, and 2.3 
cases brain inflammation (encephalitis) 
per million children the shots were 
discontinued. contrast, this analysis pro- 
jects only cases whooping cough, 
deaths, case disease-associated en- 
cephalitis, and cases vaccine-associated 
encephalitis with 1.7 additional deaths per 
million children the shots are continued. 

There good reason create better vac- 
cines and urge new funding so. 
Thompson’s odd logic, however, that be- 
cause people are fatally injured cars, 
one should drive until cars are 100 percent 
safe. 

DAVID ZIMMERMAN 
New York, N.Y. 


The editors reply: The essential merit the 
WRC documentary was that brought 
public awareness serious medical contro- 
versy previously confined within the bound- 
aries the medical establishment. Defend- 
ers the vaccine, while they may not have 
had equal time, were represented the 
program: Edward Mortimer the American 
Academy Pediatricians, for example, gave 
graphic description what whooping 
cough can child. Far from urging the 
abandonment the immunization program, 
documentary emphasized the 
pressing and disturbingly long-standing 
need for definitive evaluation the 
vaccine, and for wider dissemination the 
facts about its benefits and risks. The 
documentary’s ultimate payoff will the 
findings the two-year study the Na- 
tional Institutes Health that the program 
prompted. The New York Times noted 
May editorial, authorities 
have assailed the film alarmist, but their 
attention would better directed asking 
why the uncertainties raises were not long 
ago resolved careful study, and why the 
vaccine has not been improved. nation that 
injects vaccine into percent its chil- 
dren had better make sure safe 
can agree. Significantly, the 
article JAMA taking issue with 
the documentary, and cited Zimmerman, 
was followed short report headlined 
NEWER VACCINES HORIZON. 
This JAMA piece began, than 
million children Japan have received 
newer and possibly safer pertussis vaccines 
produced several different manufac- 


Curers. ... 


ACLU speaks out 


THE REVIEW: 

write with regard Shy Intel- 
Hatcher. 

Mr. Hatcher attempts imply, without 
actually so, that the ACLU decision 
with regard !itigation the Agents Iden- 
tities Act somehow related the effort 
made the legislative front narrow the 
statute. This nonsense. 

and others told Mr. Hatcher that were 
reluctant discuss the ACLU position 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


litigation until the bill was signed the 
president. have such inhibition now 
and are not all The ACLU 
does not believe that lawsuit challenging 
the statute its face would successful. 
However, stand ready provide legal 
assistance any individual who reluctant 
publish the identity covert agent 
who threatened with legal action for pub- 
lishing name. 

MORTON HALPERIN 

Director 


Center for National Security Studies 
Washington, D.C. 


That Dow Jones union 


THE REVIEW: 
the subject Dow Jones’s 
July/August), request that 
just one point clarified for the sake ac- 
curacy and the record. The story stated: 
nally, mid-May, after losing two court rul- 
ings and paying $6,000 legal fees, the 
union relented and gave Franklin the [mem- 
bership] (Emphasis added.) Not so! 
Five New York state appeals court justices 
unanimously ordered the union obey 
lower court’s order allow access 
copying the list. The union’s executive 
committee then voted five one against pur- 
suing its appeal further. Soon after that, and 
wife, Sue, were allowed spend two 
the union’s Broadway offices, copy- 
ing the names and addresses required 
December 1981 court order and previous 
court order issued 1977. 
ERIC FRANKLAND 
Copy editor 


The Wall Street Journal 
New York, N.Y. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


didn’t know whether laugh cry when 
read that Eric Frankland was still battling the 
Independent Association Publishers’ Em- 
ployees. You see, was president [APE 
1972 when Frankland was its vice president, 
and still find myself occasionally waking 
night and screaming into the darkness: 
horror! The 

think that Eric’s problem then, and now, 
was that was born and reared England, 
the wellspring pathological unionism, and 
cannot, will not, jettison the belief that the 
true purpose unions trouble-making, 
rather than fattening workers’ wallets. 

true that was tiger. But, de- 
your article’s insinuations, was not 
the company; did provide its 
members with union protection; and did 
good job keeping those salaries the rise 


and those fringe benefits ever-widening. 
other words, kept its eye the ball 
and not the grandstand. 


MARTIN HOLLANDER 
Westbury, N.Y. 


Subject: suicide 


THE REVIEW: 

The article Suicide’’ Stan Au- 
garten (CJR, July/August) contains some 
major lapses sound reporting. 

the first place, The Washington Post 
piece which the Chronicle reprinted last De- 
cember did not present complete 
San Francisco’s suicide prob- 
lem, Augarten says. fact, the story’s 
twenty-seven paragraphs, only four sen- 
tences referred suicides San Francisco. 
The rest covered all the vast Far West. 

the second place, the Chronicle main- 
tains continuing interest the problem 
suicide. cover the issue frequently, and 
only two years ago published four in- 
depth stories San Francisco’s suicides and 
attempted suicides three Susan Sward, 
one me. 

One Sward’s pieces, fact, revived the 
concept constructing physical barrier 
prevent suicides from the Golden Gate 
Bridge idea that was long proposed 
psychiatrists, coroners, and our Suicide Pre- 
vention Center. Serious proposals build 
such barrier were widely publicized issue 
San Francisco until specific plan was 
voted down our legislators 1978; dur- 
ing that long controversy this newspaper 
covered the issue with total forty-eight 
separate stories. 

And right now Chronicle reporter Erica 
Goode researching detailed article the 
problem suicide among teen-agers, with 
specific reference San Francisco and 
California generally. 

The Chronicle, least, does not consider 
suicide topic depressing’’ for its 
readers; quite the contrary. 

DAVID PERLMAN 
Associate editor 


San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The neolib trap 


THE REVIEW: 

May/June) for using numbers that don’t 
mean what purported prove them. 
debunking the notion that such species 
exists, noted that ‘‘neolib- 
Representative Tim Wirth received 
ADA rating percent for his 1981 voting 
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stewa 
learning her ild. The 

natural her personality 
languid 
with which she moves her body. 
is, simply, the Thai way. And, 
many say, the most enjoyable 
aspect Royal Orchid Service 
the “Great Circle Express” 
route. 


straight line from Dallas/Ft. 
Worth Seattle, Tokyo, Bang- 
kok. Shortening your flight 


more than thousand miles. 
(Perhaps, regrettably.) 


people who would leave 
water jar their porch for 
thirsty passer-by, need little 
training the art hospita ality. 
This char ming custom Thai- 
land has long been the chil- 
dren’s chore. 
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PATTERSON 


18th Annual Competition 


Applications are now being accepted 
from U.S. citizens who are print jour- 
nalists with least five years pro- 
fessional experience. 


One-year grants are awarded for the 
pursuit independent projects 
significant interest. 

for filing applications 
tober 1982. 


For applications and further program 
information, write call: 


Oc- 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1629 Street, N.W., Suite 585 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
call (813) 962-6060 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


TO SUBSCRIBE, RENEW, OR CHANGE AN ADDRESS 


MAIL 


on Place 


ADDRESS 
AND Payment 

RENEWAL Bill 
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record, while Representative James Florio, 
also termed neoliberal, was rated only 
percent ADA. Hanson sought show 
this that good looks were apparently more 
important than ideology determining who 
qualifies for the neoliberal club, two men 
with such different voting records could both 
belong the club. 

Hanson should have known, ADA’s 
ratings, based twenty key votes during the 
year, not distinguish between 
vote and absence. Thus, legislator who 
voted ADA’s way ten out ten votes 
cast, but missed the other ten key votes, 
would rated percent. Florio’s 
case, voted ADA’s way eight out 
twelve times and was 
side two other votes. So, 
ideological terms, was ADA’s 
standards percent (eight out twelve) 
percent (ten out fourteen) the time, 
depending whether you count the 
votes. 

Florio’s rating was only percent be- 
cause was absent for eight ADA’s key 
votes, but with pretty good excuse: 
spent most 1981 running for governor 
New Jersey, first June primary and then 
reasons, Ted Kennedy, usually 95- 
100 percenter ADA’s book, scored only 
percent 1980, when was seeking the 
Democratic presidential nomination. 

TIM JAMES 
New York, N.Y 


Democratic nominee. For similar 


Florio’s ADA record was distorted his 
absenteeism 1981, this was not the case 
with Representative Richard 
Gephardt, who voted each the ADA 
key votes and scored only 45. Thus, 
basic point intact: looks aside, the politi- 
cal differences between members the 
the 
similarities. way Florio’s higher 
ADA ratings 1979 and 1980 show was 
something more than looks that got him ad- 


overwhelm 


mitted the club. those years, New York 
Representative Stephen Solarz scored and 
Yet Solarz was excluded from the club. 
not bitter but added that 


told 


The voodoo man 


THE REVIEW: 

your May/June Darts and Laurels depart- 
ment, you gave NBC’s Ken Bode credit for 
following George Bush’s denial that 


had ever uttered the phrase eco- 
handing out your laurel, you ig- 
nored the fact that had not been for The 
Houston Post and its political writer Juan 
Palomo, neither Bode nor the rest the 
world would have found out about Bush’s at- 
tempt revisionist history. 

The Post was the only news organization 
Houston report Bush’s denial. Other 
journalists, including NBC reporter who 
was present Bush’s 
either failed understand the importance 
what was saying chose ignore it. The 
Post not only reported, went great 
lengths try document the fact that Bush 
actually had used the phrase publicly. was 
not until day later after the wire services 
had picked the story from The Houston 
Post that Bode went the air with his 
story. 

MARGARET DOWNING 
Reporter 


The Houston Post 
Houston, Tex. 


The editors reply: Bode got his laurel be- 
cause was the first come with incon- 
trovertible evidence, the form 
videotape, that Bush had indeed used the 
horrid phrase. 


VOA elitists 


THE REVIEW: 

did acceptable job jus- 
tifying the position the ‘‘professional 
journalists’’ the Voice America whose 
professionalism does not extend detecting 
certain conflict between accepting gov- 
ernment paycheck and declaring indepen- 
dence their employer the Voice 
nately, seems have missed the real 
story VOA. 

Could conceivably interest that the 
VOA may failing the audiences sup- 
posed serve, that its structure fundamen- 
tally flawed? Such assertions are common, 
yet Grey considers intramural dispute 
over bureaucratic turf more absorbing. 

Recent from Soviet-dominated 
countries may not infallible judges 
policies, but their opinions may 
some interest. Every one I’ve spoken 
the last couple years indicates that, the 
least, VOA widely considered the 
most boring, least relevant, and least useful 
the many foreign broadcast services that 
reach behind the Iron Curtain. 

Their criticisms are many, but the most 
telling indicate that VOA seems geared 
elitist conception what might please 
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ment links all transactions 
comprehensive way. Complete 
record of all securities and 


king privilege. 
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account. 


Your Hutton Account 


Executive can advise you 


money-market fund activities, 


dividends and interest, checks 
cleared and total amount paid 
American Express. For 


how Hutton’s new Asset 
Management Account can 
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redemption fund shares 

cover purchases payments. 
All unused money-market fund 
shares are continually achiev- 
ing compounded growth. 


Provident National Bank. 
Unlimited check-writing privi- 
leges. Monthly statement 
from Provident with cleared 
checks returned. 


Checking privilege from 


the 


Hutton’s Asset Management Account 
efficient, convenient way manage 
and. keep more your assets working. 
All the time. 

AMA combines money-market fund, 
Hutton securities margin account, 
American Express Gold Card and check- 
ing privilege help maximize your earn- 
ing power, purchasing power, borrowing 
power. And your liquidity. 

Your AMA funds work for you hours 
day. Income automatically reinvested 


AMA CASH PUND 


MT. PLEASANT RO. 
vil ANYWHERE, USA 12345 


—sometimes the next business 
and earns compounded interest based 
prevailing money-market rates. And you 
may borrow the margin value 
your securities competitive brokerage 
house rates. 

You can open Asset Management 
Account with $10,000 cash, $20,000 
marginable securities, any equivalent 
combination. There annual adminis- 
trative fee $50, and $50 annual charge 
for the first American Express Gold Card. 


When Hutton talks, people 


JOSEPH N. NELSON 
2063 MT. PLEASANT RD. 
ANYWHERE, USA 123 


E.E 
Management 


listen. 


help maximize use 
your assets. 


212 422-0214 


Hutton 
Mar n Account lets you 
borrow margin value 


=~ of your securities at compet- 
itive brokerage house rates, 
giving you liquidity based 
your available assets. 


The American Express 


statement from 
American Express listing 
J transactions together with 
available receipts. Card use 
charged your AMA 
account providing you with 
float possibly days. 


For more complete information includ- 
ing charges and expenses, request bro- 
chure and prospectus contacting your 
Hutton Account Executive, calling 
toll-free, hours, 800-453-9000. 

(In Utah call 800-662-2500.) Read the 


prospectus carefully before you invest 
send money. 


Hutton Company Inc. 
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YOU own the airwaves. 


YOU pay taxes that support new 
satellite communications. 


YOU own the rights-of-way where 
cable wires run. 


YOU invest billions $$$ our 
national telephone network. 


WHO’S LOOKING OUT 
FOR YOUR INVESTMENT? 


NCCB 


non-profit 
search and action center that represents 
the interest the consumer the elec- 
tric media. 


Publishes ACCESS, the Citizens 
Journal Telecommunications. 

Represents its members and the 
public before FCC, Congress, and the 
Courts 

Publishes handbooks, sponsors 
conferences, conducts public research 
consumer issues communications. 


JOIN NCCB, TODAY 

Send your tax deductible 
contribution $25 more 
NCCB 


Name 
Address 


City, State, Zip 


enclosed amount 


National Citizens Commitee for 
Broadcasting 
P.O. Box 12038 Washington 20005 
(202) 462-2520 


American media professionals rather than 
what might serve the audience. Soviet lis- 
teners don’t really need that 
America confident and free that it’s not 
afraid broadcast self-critical reports, they 
tell me. They need know what’s behind 
proclamations from our own government, 
what human-rights and Helsinki Watch ac- 
tivists are doing, who’s being arrested, 
who’s protesting, what churchmen are think- 
ing, saying, and doing. Cultural and histori- 
cal features that could help reinforce na- 
tional traditions danger eradication 
would also welcome. 

The trouble that such programming 
might require moratorium the turf battles 
between and cautious State 
Department careerists, learning something 
about the countries which VOA broad- 
casting, and thinking seriously about their 
needs rather than bureaucratic games. 
might even more work, and nowhere near 
much fun posturing. might even in- 
volve paying serious attention VOA’s 
second-class citizens, those foreign language 
staffers with their funny accents and foreign 
ways, whom Grey unfairly dismissed 
journalistically trained nor im- 
mersed the day’s 

ALAN BOCK 
Editorial writer 
The Register 
Whittier, 


Allbritton’s style 


TO THE REVIEW: 


fan Joe Allbritton. Among the 
sixty people fired The Trenton Times last 
October were editors had worked with 
when broke into the newspaper business 
twenty-one years ago, and believe the man- 
ner which they and their colleagues were 
let left much desired. 

Having said this, still think that Anthony 
DePalma does not give Allbritton his due 
Journalism, Allbritton 
May/June). quotes Allbritton 
spokesman George Beveridge saying, 
not our intention make this paper little 
New York Times Washington Post. 
our intention beat The That 
statement should have been nailed the 
newsroom wall The Trenton Times for all 
see and live from the very first 
day 1974 when the Washington Post 
Company paid reported $16 million give 
the people the Greater Trenton area what 
many them didn’t want provincial 
version The Washington Post. 

Joe Allbritton does not strike man 
white horse riding the rescue 
newspaper plainly trouble for the greater 
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glory first journalistic principles. How- 
ever, the abolition those countless too- 
long stories that seem Post trademark 
giant step the right direction. What 
may ultimately prove most salutary, though, 
the obvious shift away from the how-can- 
we-give-you-the-newspaper-we-think-you- 
should-have approach one that gives area 
residents more what they want. 

WILLIAM NEUBECK 

Managing editor 

The Hour 

Norwalk, Conn. 


fitness test 


article that the Review rejected but that 
appeared paid advertisement the 
July/August Review Reed Irvine, chair- 
man Accuracy Media and the author 
the ad, urged readers write him, telling 
him whether they found his writing 
ciently fresh persuasive’’ have merited 
publication editorial matter. received 
three letters the subject. 

Jeffry Larson, Hamden, Connecticut, 
agreed with our decision publish 
Irvine’s] stale, unpersuasive copy 
op-ed but questioned our advertising 
policy which said declared, effect, 
and poor alike may buy space pub- 
lish their views Dodi Schultz, vice 
president the American Society Jour- 
nalists and Authors, speaking personally 
rather than officio, wrote: were ab- 
solutely right, course, the matter 
Reed Irvine.’’ Boston reporter, however, 
letter not intended for publication, ar- 
gued that, general, more editors 
publish material with which they disagree, 
the better the public 

also received copies two letters sent 
Mr. Irvine. Medill McC. Barnes, Den- 
ver, found the AIM president’s copy stale 
heard all that but chided the 
Review’s editors for asking the author for 
rewrite should have spotted then 
unsalvageable’’). Tom Hester, San Fran- 
cisco, meanwhile, thought the editors had 
been too describing Mr. Irvine’s 


Deadline 


The editors welcome and encourage letters 
from readers. considered for publica- 
tion the November/December issue, letters 
the Review should received Sep- 
tember 20. Letters should double-spaced 
and are subject editing for clarity and 
space. 
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Some people ask: want you know: 


auto insurance Insurance companies take investment 
rates lower income into account when they make their rates. 


The truth is, your auto insurance rates would 


insurance companies higher than they are insurance companies 
make allowance for investment income. 


their investment income insurance company has two main sources 
into account?” income: premiums paid policyholders and 


money generated investments, usually stocks 
bonds. these funds are used pay reg- 
ular claims, catastrophic losses, operating expenses, 

dividends, state and federal taxes. 


sell policies competitive prices, 
insurance company must strike balance between 
its income from policyholder premiums and its 
income from investments. That balance will usually 
differ—among companies and markets. rigid 
formula for balancing premium income with invest- 
ment income would neither sensible nor 
practical, because two markets, types insur- 
ance, insurance companies are exactly alike. The 
“balancing” requires good business judgment and 
common sense. 

recent years, the economy has produced 
record levels investment income. But inflation 
has led record hospital and medical fees and auto 
repair costs—the things insurance pays for. Mean- 
while, auto insurance premiums have risen less 
than the costs mending bodies and repairing cars. 

The result that insurance companies have 
committed more dollars for auto insurance claims 
and general expenses than they have collected 
premiums. industry jargon, that’s called 
“underwriting loss.” Fortunately for customers and 
companies alike, investment income has more than 
offset those underwriting losses and has enabled 
insurance companies make overall profit. 

And that, turn, enables companies 
continue serve the growing insurance needs 


the public. 


insurance affordable. 


This message presented the American Insurance Association, John Street, NY, 10038 


This advertisement appears the following publications: 
Newsweek, People, The New Yorker, U.S. News World Report, Money, Time Changing Times, Business Week, Fortune, Forbes, 
The Atlantic, Book Digest, Washington Journalism Review, Washington Monthly, Nations Business, Editor Publisher, State Government News 
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Ancestors Civil War vets meet annually 
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Mayor, five others robbed gunpoint 


Final edition, The Record (Bergen County, N.J.) 6/16/8 
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Personal privacy. 

Everyone wants it. Everyone believes it. And with much 
personal information being stored computers and other files, 
has been continuing concern IBM. 

So, years ago began examine how personal 
information was being handled our own house. Actually, our 
record was pretty good. But wasn’t good enough. 

discovered that were collecting some information about 
people which really relate their jobs. And concluded 
that one excellent way protect people was collect less informa- 
tion about them. So, purged our files non-essential data. 

And stopped asking job applicants things such age. 
where spouse worked, credit references, etc. 

ask only what need know run and only 
people who need know can see it. Information that’s stored 
computers further protected electronic safeguards built into 
the system. 

What done far isn’t the answer for everyone. 

But begins deal with the question. 
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